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~ I have read several issues of The Reader’s Digest and I believe 
it is the finest summary of modern world thought that is any- 
where available. I want a full file of it for my library and for 
the City Y.M.C.A. This is the reason I have been spending so 
much effort in trying to locate back issues. ... May I wish 
you every possible success in your splendid service to the reading 
public.—T. C. Strangeway, Educational Director, Y.M.C.A., Me- 
Keesport, Pa. 


I enclose check for $3.00 for which please enter one year’s 
subscription for. .. . As you know, I have presented quite a 
number of my friends with subscriptions to The Digest and it 
is the source of a great deal of satisfaction to me to continue 
to receive their praises of it. Only a short time ago I had the 
following comment indicating how very much The Reader’s Di- 
gest is enjoyed: 


“I read everything in it as soon as it comes and then 
enjoy picking it up at any time, even when I am tired, 
and digesting the things that I am most interested in. It 
is a great improvement on magazines in general and 
‘keeps one up’ with so little effort. I thoroughly enjoy 
it.” 

—R. A. Conrads, Pachuca, Hgo, Mexico. 


A copy of The Reader’s Digest fell into my hands and I hasten 
to send my check, availing myself of the longest subscription 
term that I see is offered —F. H. Henry, Vacuum Oil Co., Cairo, 
Egypt. 


Please send The Reader’s Digest to ... This little magazine 
first came into our hands last week and it is strange that we 
had never seen it before but that it had to be brought up from 
South America to us. ... It is one of the finest little concise 
publications I have seen and I know it will make a fine gift. 
—Mrs. Lloyd E. Harter, 66 So. 17th St., Richmond, Ind. 
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Gleams of Mark Twain Humor 
Anecdotes Reflecting the Whimsical Quality of the Humorist 


Excerpts from The Mentor 


VEN as a child Mark Twain gave 
E glimpses of the first outcroppings 

of the original genius that would 
one day amaze and entertain the na- 
tions. At bedtime he would sit up 
in bed and tell astonishing tales of 
the day’s adventures, tales that caused 
his listeners to wonder why the light- 
ning was restrained so long. Friends 
of his mother asked her if she believed 
anything the child said. 


“Oh, yes,” she replied, “I know his 
average. I discount him 90 per cent. 
The rest is pure gold. Sammy is a 
well of truth, but you can’t bring it all 
up in one bucket.” 


One Sunday morning, during his 
early married life in Buffalo, Mark 
Twain noticed smoke pouring from the 
upper window of the house across the 
street. The owner and his wife, com- 
paratively newcomers, were seated 
upon the veranda, unaware of impend- 
ing danger. Clemezs stepped briskly 
across the street end bowing with 
leisurely politeness. said: “My name 
is Clemens; we ought to have called 
on you before, and J] beg your pardon 
for intruding now in this informal 
way, but your house is on fire.” 
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The Clemens home at Hartford was 
next door to that of Harriet Beecher 
Stowe, and Mark Twain and the author 
of Uncle Tom’s Cabin were the best of 
neighbors. Mrs. Stowe was leaving 
for Florida one morning, and Clemers 
ran over early to say good-by. On 
his return Mrs. Clemens regarded him 
disapprovingly: “Why Youth,” she 
said, “you haven’t on any collar and 
tie.” 


He said nothing, but went up to 
his room, did up these items in a neat 
package, and sent it to Mrs. Stowe by 
a servant, with a line: ‘“Herewith 
receive a call from the rest of me.” 


Mark Twain was often subjected to 
the importunities of young and aspir- 
ing authors who sought his advice and, 
in some cases, asked him to read their 
manuscripts. One of these had accom- 
panied his request with an inquiry as 
to the right diet for an author, ask- 
ing Mark Twain if it was true, as 
Professor Agassiz had said, that fish 
was good brain food. Mark Twain 
replied as follows ‘Yes, Agassiz does 
recommend authors to eat fish, because 
the phosphorous in it makes brain. So 
far you are correct. But I cannot help 
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you to a decision about the amount 
you need to eat—at least, not with 
certainty. If the specimen composi- 
tion you send is your fair usual aver- 
age, I should judge that perhaps a 
couple of whales would be all you 
would want for the present. Not the 
largest kind, but simply good, mid- 
dling-sized whales.” 


A habit of which he was specially 
fond was that of reading and writing 
in bed. One day a reporter who had 
permission to interview him called 
while he was in bed. At the door- 
way the reporter paused, and Mrs. 
Clemens asked her husband through 
the half-opened door, “Youth, don’t 
you think it would be a little embar- 
rassing for him—your being in bed?” 


Mark Twain’s easy, deliberate voice 
replied, “Why, Livy, if you think so, 
we might have the other bed made 
up for him.” 


During the last few years of his life, 
while living in the beautiful home that 
he had built at Redding, Conn., Mark 
Twain was visited by burglars. Their 
enterprise was a failure, for they were 
caught red-handed and turned over to 


the law. Mark Twain then tacked on 
the front door: “NOTICE to the Next 
Burglar: There is nothing but plated 


ware in this house now and hence- 
forth. You will find it in that brass 
thing in the dining-room over in the 
corner by the basket of kittens. If 
you want the basket, put the kittens 
in the brass thing. Do not make a 
noise;-it disturbs the family. You will 
find rubbers in the front hall. Please 
close the door when you go!” 


In the summer of 1889, Mark Twain 
and Rudyard Kipling first met. Kip- 
ling, who had just begun to make his 
name known, was touring the world, 
and during his trip through the United 
States he went to Elmira especially co 
see Mark Twain. The account of the 
little visit is described by Mark Twain: 


“Kipling spent a couple of hours 
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with me, and at the end of that time 
I had surprised him as much as he 
had surprised me—and the honors 
were easy. I believe that he knew 
more than any person I had met be- 
fore, and I knew that he knew that I 
knew less than any person he had met 
before—though he did not say it.... 
He is a most remarkable man—and I 
am the other one. Between us we 
cover all knowledge: he knows all that 
can be known, and I know the rest.” 


The humor that was an essential 
flavor of Mark Twain’s character 
throughout the rich 74 years of his life 
dominated him even in his last suffer- 
ing hours. In April, 1910, he came 
home from Bermuda in a dying condi- 
tion, attended by his faithful Claude 
and Mr. Albert Bigelow Paine, his 
friend and biographer. In the face of 
suffering, and while drowsy with opi- 
ates and propped up with pillows to 
give him breathing space in his cabin 
on the ship, his sense of humor did 
not desert him. Once when the ship 
rolled, his hat fell from the hook and 
made a circuit of the cabin floor. 
Though his eyes were dim with pain, 
the essential whimsy in him seized on 
that trifling incident. 


“Look,” he said, “the ship is passing 
round the hat.” 


A year before his death, while de- 
livering one of his talks on astronomy, 
he had said: “I came in with Halley’s 
comet in 1835. It is coming again next 
year, and I expect to go out with it. 
It will be the greatest disappointment 
in my life if I don’t go out with Hal- 
ley’s comet. The Almighty said, no 


doubt: ‘Now here are these two un- 
acountable freaks; they came in tv- 
gether, they must go out together!’ 


Oh! I am looking forward to that.” 


He was not to be disappointed. On 
Wednesday night, April 20, 1910, the 
mysterious messenger of his birth- 
year shone clear in the sky, in its peri- 
helion, and on the following evening 
he died. 
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How Much of Your Brain Do You Use? 


Condensed from The American Magazine (September, ’26) 


George A. Dorsey 


HE more you use your brain, the 

more brain you have to use. At 

birth your repertoire of manual 
and verbal behavior was next to zero; 
now it is miles long. That repertoire 
is @ measure of the use you have made 
of your brain, and that measure is an 
index of the use you can make of 
your brain. 


Skill in any form involving action 
in motor or voice mechanism comes 
only from practice—after you have 
learned it like a habit. Habits cost 
time to learn; to keep them up costs 
next to no time at all. Nothing you 
ever learned was so difficult or so 
complicated as learning to walk and to 
talk; yet you learned them so well 
that you are not afraid you will for- 
get how. To walk and to talk are 
habits. 


To let well enough alone has become 
the supreme habit of a whole army of 
people. Sticking to the job becomes 
their career. It is as though they said 
to tnemselves: “I can walk only here 
and there; I can talk only about this 
and that.” 


To those who have become accus- 
tomed to let well enough alone, who 
are in the habit of accepting their 
limited station as final, nothing that 
I could say would serve as a stimulus 
for effort to extend their repertoire of 
accomplishments, to use more brain. 
But to you who would get more out of 
life, whose interest in life has not 
been dulled, whose ambition to learn 
is still keen, whose desire is for self- 
assurance rather than for mere guar- 
anteed existence, who, in short, would 
use more brain than just enough to 
get by, I offer these suggestions: 


First, learn more; extend your pre- 
sent repertoire of manual and verbal 
habits. No school education can ever 
be so valuable as what you learned in 
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your first six years before you went 
to school. You are again out of school, 
but why consider your education fin- 
ished? Consider, rather, that it has 
only begun anew and that nothing 
can stop it but senile decay. 


Therefore, I say, learn more. How? 
With sweat—until you know it so well 
that you can do it without effort. 


If you can build a hen coop you 
can build a garage of a kind. If you 
can talk Latin you can almost talk 
Italian, Spanish, Portuguese, Rumani- 
an, and French. If you know much 
English you know some German, 
French, Italian, Latin and Greek. 


What is the size of your vocabulary 
—2000 words? .That is the normal 
allowance for a child of six. Shake- 
speare used 20,000; Milton built his 
masterpieces with less than half that 
number. But an intelligent farmer 
today requires 25,000. Words are 
tools, the most amazing and important 
yet invented by the human brain. 
Lack of them may be fatal to your 
progress in certain endeavors. 


The direction in which you will de- 
vote time and energy to learn more 
will depend, of course, on personal 
factors. Why you should learn more, 
and what, will in general be deter- 
mined by the situation in which you 
find yourself. This brings me to the 
second suggestion: Survey that situa- 
tion in which you find yourself. Ana- 
lyze it, inventory it; how much do 
you put into it, how much are you 
getting out of it? 


By “situation” I mean your per- 
sonal and private habits, your home, 
your community, your wardrobe, your 
bank book, your family, your friends, 
your job, your sports, recreations, and 
hobbies; in fact, anything which con- 
sumes time and energy. Of course, 
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if you set no value on your time out- 
side “office hours,” you are not likely 
to be critical about the time and 
energy you put into anything except 
your “job.” And yet millions of pay 
checks remain the same because these 
out-of-office-hour situations are not 
scrutinized. They dissipate energy; 
they consume time; they often contri- 
bute nothing toward a higher step. Do 
you get anything out of them that you 
can cash in on—today, tomorrow, next 
week, next year, or five years hence? 
If you don’t, you're wasting good 
brain power. 

Survey your cultural environment. 
Ask specifically of this and that factor 
in it if it gives you what you need 
or what you can turn to good account 
in the business of life. Cut out time 
wasting, energy-consuming diversions 
and rearrange your time-table as 
though you really meant to get some- 
where. 

By analyzing your situation you will 
get an insight into yourself. And here 
comes the third suggestion: Inventory 
yourself. You must be your own 
“psychoanalyst.” It is easy; you can 
do it. 3Jegin on your neighbor; ana- 
lyze him. What are his speech habits, 
his manual habits, his emotional 
habits? To what use does he put his 
eyes, his ears, his fingers, his oppor 
tunities? What is his general be- 
havior? Then inventory yourself the 
same way. After a little practice you 
will need no expert to tell you why 
you are not on the way to the top. 
And when you have discovered the 
reason translate it into action. Be on 


your way! Use your brain more. 
And do not be afraid of crowding 

your brain or of overtaxing its ecap- 

acity. Fear, rather, a possible short- 


age of well-selected and 
habits so ingrained that 
ways and immediately available for 
the trying out of new experiences. 
My fourth suggestion is: stop fuss- 
ing; don’t get excited over trifles and 
never get so excited over anything 
that you can’t straight, walk 
straight, or talk straight. You cannot 
give all you have to the work at hand 
if you are emotionally wrought up. 
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serviceable 


they are al- 


see 


Your brain is then bossed by your pas- 
sions—the lowest thing in life. 

Can you get so mad at a magazine 
that you tear it up? Or so mad ata 
telephone that you smash it? Or so 
afraid of losing your job that you are 
not fit for work? Or so afraid of an 
idea that you will not look at it? Or 
so enamcred of an opinion that you 
cannot discuss or change it? Or so 
ashamed of possible failure that you 
cannot try to succeed? Or so afraid 
of being thought poor that you cannot 
economize? Or so ashamed of your 
ignorance that you cannot expose it 
by asking a question or consulting a 
dictionary? If to each of these ques- 
tions you answer “Yes” I can only say 
that your emotions have served you no 
useful purpose. 

Now, these fears, hatreds, and dis- 
likes are yours—specific for you. You 
learned them. They became habits 
by virtue of training and indulgence. 
And the fact that you learned them so 
that they became part of your person- 
ality furnishes positive proof that you 
can overcome them by forming other 
habits. You can learn to face any 
known fear and explore the unknown. 
You can learn to hate the useless, the 
ugly, the false, and to keep them out 
of your life. I say you can do this if 
you want to. Your brain is there to 
help you. Use it. Go on experiment- 
ing with yourself. 

Which brings me to the fifth sug- 
gestion. You learned as a child by ex- 
perience, why are you afraid to ex- 
periment now. Don't be afraid to try. 
If you hadn’t stumbled you couldn't 
have learned to walk: if you hadn't 
mumbled you couldn't have learned to 
talk; if you hadn't fumbled you 
couldn’t have learned to catch oppor- 
tunities. Build up your platform—of 
knowledge on which you ean stand, of 
trained motor mechanism which can 
move you anywhere, of speech which 
can make you at home anywhere. If 


you use your brain by doing more 
things you will have more brain to 
use. 


Do not worry about your physical or 
cultural inheritance. The incidents of 
(Continued on Page 353) 
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Where Do We Get Our Prejudices? 


Condensed from Harper’s Magazine (September, '26) 


Robert L. Duffus 


ONSIDER each of the following 

words for not more than five 

seconds. Work rapidly, and cross 
out every word which is more annoy- 
ing man pleasing, more antagonizing 
than appealing: 1—Nordic. 2—Dis- 
armament. 3—Jew. 4—Prince of 
Wales. 5—Immigrant. 6—Protestant. 
7—World Court. 8—Ku Klux Klan. 
9—Roman Catholic. 10—Foreigner. 
11—Japanese. 12—Radical. 

The result is that we shall get, not 
the sober second thought upon which 
all good citizens are supposed to act, 
but the emotional impulses upon 
which, to some degree, we all do act. 
Next we will ask how the pleasant or 
unpleasant pictures arose in each in- 
dividual’s mind. We shall see that 
every word is topheavy with what we 
have seen and felt. 

This test, in expanded form, was in- 
vented by G. B. Watson, of Teachers’ 
College, Columbia University. It is 
being widely used in a study into the 
sources of public opinion which is now 
being conducted by The Inquiry, ct 
New York City. A variation of the 
test was tried on 1000 persons who 
already happened to be interested :n 
the discusion of public questions. It 
is important to remember that they 
were well above the average in educa- 
tion and intelligence. Here are some 
of their confessions: 

“When I was a little girl,” a woman 
wrote, “someone told me that in all 
Catholic churches guns were stored, 
ready at the slightest provocation to 
be used against Protestants. Since 
then, some of my best girl friends have 
been Catholics, but I could never get 
rid of my first impressions.” 

A college student found it hard to 
eliminate the picture of a Catholic 
as one who “hoped to wade knee-deep 
in Protestant blood in a religious 
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war.” Multiply by a few millions an‘ 
we have the Ku Klux Klan. 

“T have always had a _ prejudice 
against foreigners,” another letter ran. 
“When we went to Massachusetts each 
summer we would pass Poles and 
Italians owning farms which our fore- 
fathers owned. This aroused in me 
an intense dislike of ‘foreigners’ and 
‘foreign’ countries, which has stuck.” 

“My childhood,” one confession be- 
gan, “was spent in a community in 
which lived but one family of Jews 
—Mr. and Mrs. B., and their son 
Henry. As we were neighbors Henry 
and I used to play together until one 
fatal day. I happened to break one 
of Mrs. B.’s milk pitchers, for which 
Henry admonished me and frightened 
me terribly. ... I never played with 
Henry again. In later life I have had 
many pleasant dealings with Jews and 
Jewesses. Yet when one mentions th 
name ‘Jew’ I am liable to grow angry 
or condemn the Jewish race, for my 
childhood experience comes to mind.” 
A trivial incident, but a million such 
trivialities make a mountain of preju- 
dice. 

One of the correspondents disliked 
Spaniards because he had read of Span- 
ish cruelties in the conquest of Ameri- 
ca. A boy of 12 tied a can to a Mexican’s 
dog, was terribly alarmed when its 
irate master chased him, and now, 1s 
a grown man, still feels “a natural 
repugnance whenever I see or hear 
the word ‘Mexican’.””. One woman a1‘1- 
mits a prejudice against the negro. 
She adds, “I don’t know why, unless 
it is because when I was a small child 
a story was told me of a white girl 
who was kidnapped by two negro 
renegades. The picture, even today, 
is very vivid to me.” 

“When the word ‘foreigner’ is men- 
tioned,” another young lady admitted, 
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I think of limburger cheese. In grade 
schoo] an immigrant girl of respect- 
able family sat opposite me. During 
school hours she continually ate lim- 
burger cheese, keeping a great smelly 
piece in her desk. I mentioned it to 
some friends. They laughed and said, 
‘Oh, well, she’s a foreigner’.” 

In these cases the incidents were 
always brought up by the mention of 
certain words. One can only guess at 
the forgotten experiences, each doing 
its share toward determining our 
emotional attitudes, that are buried in 
our subconscious minds. It appears 
certain that much which our conscious 
minds seem completely to have for- 
gotten still helps to guide our opinions 
and our prejudices. And the trail 
undoubtedly leads back to childhood 
experiences. 

Bruno Lasker, of The Inquiry, has 
analyzed the results of a question- 
naire on race attitude in children. The 
data seems to indicate that we are 
not born prejudiced. Nature does not 
plant in our hearts such convictions 
as one child expressed: “The Italians 
are an unclean, sneaking race. The 
Japs are a stealing, distrustful peo- 

ee 

Children acquire beliefs like this ex- 
actly as they acquire their language, 
their games. They learn from their 
parents, teachers, companions, and, as 
they grow older, from motion pic- 
tures, newspapers, magazines, and 
books. Being human, they learn what 
isn’t so just as thoroughly as what is 
s0 and believe it just as firmly. Let 
a parent manifest race prejudice by a 
word or even a facial expression, and 
the child will imitate. In_ school, 
there is jealousy arising out of com- 
petition for marks and honors. The 
child of the “superior” breed learns 
that the child of the “inferior” should 
be kept in his place. Sharp social 
lines are drawn, and the chasm be- 
tween black and white, or “American” 
and “Wop” is likely to become per- 
manent. Even though in a fit of de- 
liberate liberalism we try to bridge 
it in later life, we frequently cannot. 
Most of us don’t try. 

In the City Normal School, Roches- 
ter, N. Y., courses were given in the 
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history and culture of a number of 
races. They proved interesting and 


enjoyable. Hence the hate-and-fear 
reactions of the students, when given 
the Watson test, were abnormally low. 
Their former racial attitudes had been 
altered by a little judicially furnished 
information. 

All this affords a hint as to how our 
opinions get into us. They are not 
made by heredity, or produced by ac- 
curately digested facts. But what, 
aside from the natural interest in play- 
ing a game, is the use of knowing 
this? Simply that we may come a 
little closer to real thinking, the great- 
est game of all. It is not until we 
get out such a mental mirror as this 
test provides, that we realize how far 
we are from unbiased thought, and 
how fascinating the thinking process 
might be made. 

I live, let us suppose, in a factory 
town. A strike is going on. I pass 
along a certain street and see the 
strikers brutally knocked about by the 
police. My emotions are aroused. I 
become pro-labor. But assume that I 
take another route and cceme on a 
crowd of strikers beating a “scab.” Tn 
this case, too, my emotions are stirred 
up, and I may join the Chamber of 
Commerce. A crude illustration; yet 
the forces which actually do shape 
some of our most important beliefs 
are certainly no less haphazard. 

On the theory that masses of people 
can and do make up their minds ina 
ratienal and purposeful way democracy 
rests. But if the line of thought we 
have been following means anything, 
nothing of the sort occurs. Remove 
the lid from a great political upheaval 
—remove the catchwords and slogans, 
the verbal insignia of class and ocecu- 
pation—and something like chaos ap- 
pears beneath. 

But what is necessary, I take it, is 
not the abolition of democracy. We 
need humility, especially among the 
so-called leaders of opinion. We need 
tolerance—tolerance that arises from 
a scientific recognition of the high per- 
centage of fallacy and irrationality in 
our own beliefs. The wisest man ot 
this stage of the world’s affairs is he 
who knows that none of us is wise. 
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“Uncle Shylock” in Europe 


Condensed from The Review of Reviews (September, '26) 
Frank H. Simonds 


HE past month has been marked 
by an explosion of European bit- 
terness against the United States 

which has hardly any parallel in our 
own history. However much the 
several countries of Europe remained 
divided at the close of the War, how- 
ever the passions roused by the peace 
treaties have continued to accentuate 
these hatreds, there is one point on 
which all agree: Uncle Sam has be- 
come Uncle Shylock from one end of 
the European continent to the other. 
The belief is general that the United 
States is deliberately, purposefully, 
holding Europe to ransom and taking 
advantage of European weakness to 
establish American financial and 
economic hegemony. 


European countries are, at the 
moment, collectively, at the lowest 
point in their fortunes for several 
centuries. Every nation is staggering 
under a burden of unsolved problems 
and almost intolerable difficulties. The 
mass of the inhabitants of France, 
Britain, Germany, Italy, are confront- 
ed with present suffering, with acute 
questions of life and death. The threat 
of starvation, the possibility of gener- 
al industrial and economic prostra- 
tion, is posed in all these countries. 
Germany with nearly two million un- 
employed, Britain with perhaps twice 
as many, Italy with a rapidly mount- 
ing surplus of impcrts over exports 
and an increasing population which 
threatens to stifle the nation, all look 
across the narrowing Atlantic to see 
one great nation, prosperous as never 
before, with a people enjoying a uni- 
versal well-being unequaled in all hu- 
man history. But toward them this 
country seems to turn the hard face 
of an insistent creditor, refusing them 
the loans necessary to their existence 
unless they sign contracts which will 
for two generations involve tribute to 
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an extent which today seems almost 
unbelievable. 


The war wrecked Europe. At its 
end every European nation was actu- 
ally or practically bankrupt. There 
were only losers. Among the great 
powers, apart from remote Japan, on- 
ly the United States emerges now in 
an enhanced position, having the out- 
ward semblance of a victor. 


Our prosperity finds expression in 
well nigh every speech of an American 
public man. These statements find 
ready echo in Europe, where the belief 
in American prosperity is such that 
even the shining reality is ten times 
expanded. Hundreds of thousands of 
American tourists flow annually to 
Europe, spending with careless gest- 
ure, giving confirmation of American 
prosperity. And something of ill- 
mannered disregard of the sensibilities 
of proud and suffering people is dis- 
closed in the conduct of some of these 
tourists, which serves to fan the 
flames. 


There is no longer any war or post- 
war division of sentiment. The Ger- 
man is not now angered at the French- 
man or the Italian because of the re- 
parations he must pay, for he well 
knows that in the last analysis the 
money thus paid goes to America. The 
Frenchman does not attack the Briton 
because of war payments, because he 
has been told that the British are 
prepared to forgive all debts beyond 
the sums necessary to discharge Brit- 
ish debts to America. The German 
knows that the huge burden of repara- 
tions would be abolished tomorrow, ur 
reduced to insignficant proportions, 
provided America would cancel the 
debts of Britain, France, Belgium, and 
Italy. 


As for the Frenchman, the Belgian, 
the Italian, they argue that the pay- 
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ments to the United States have no 
moral warrant because we were an 
ally and for at least a year after we 
were at war with Germany our unpre- 
paredness made it impossible for us 
to bear any appreciable amount of the 
burden of human sacrifice. In the end, 
our blood tribute was insignificant by 
comparison with that of our associates. 

Were it not for the fact 
have the present means of 
continental Europe 
debt claims with 


that we 
coercion, 
would reject our 
every evidence of 
sincere conviction. Not for a single 
moment has there been the smallest 
success in establishing in Europe the 
American contention of the moral 
validity of the debt. But Europe must 
have new loans in America, and these 
are to be had only on condition that 
the old war debts are liquidated by 
contracts to pay. Now, this coercion 
means to Europe blackmail, no more 
and no less. 

This explosion 
siderable payment. 
so far making 
Even if the French debt settlement 
were ratified, the French contribu- 
tions would, for several years, be in- 
considerable. Therefore one must 
calculate how much more passionate 
will be the resentments when the pay- 


precedes 
Only 
important 


any con- 
Britain is 
payments. 


ments are actually passing in con- 
siderable volume—if they ever do. 
The debt contracts so far written 


involve an extension of payments for 
two generations. During each cf 
these vears Europe collectively will 
be paying upward of $500.000,000, 
when all the contracts reach their 
maximum, to the prosperous nation 
across the water, whose losses by the 


war were - relatively insignificant, 
whose recovery was almost instant, 
and whose further advance seems 


without limit. 

Worse than useless to talk of actual 
reductions, when policy is based upon 
capacity to pay, because, as the 
European retorts: “If you insist upon 
payment up to our capacity. 
have you granted anything? To aban- 
don what cannot be collected, is that 
generosity?” 


where 


Now, looking forward, what are the 
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prospects? As long as Germany pays, 
France, Italy, Britain will obviously 
find it difficult to ask for any modifica- 
tion or cancellation. But suppose Ger- 
many begins to evade, either for legit- 
imate reasons incident to national de- 
pression or because the mass of the 
German people refuse longer to bear 
the burden—what then? Shall we 
back our debtors in adopting a policy 
of coercion toward their debtor? Ohb- 
viously not, because this would mean 
the general disturbance of Enropean 
markets and great loss of trade. 


But if Germany “gets away” with 
repudiation, can we expect her credit- 
ors to continue payments? Certainly 
not while human nature remains hu- 
man. Can we compel these nations to 
pay, although asking them to renounce 
coercion with respect to Germany? 
Patently not. Can we actually pre- 
vent the ultimate combination of Ger- 
many and her creditors, all of whom 
would be interested in eliminating the 
mass of German reparations, since it 
goes to America, and thus expanding 
German purchasing power in Europe? 
Can we actually prevent an ultimate 
European combination to abolish rep- 
arations and American debts, a com- 
bination which will be floated upon 
the universal European resentment of 
American policy and predominance? 


I do not for a moment believe it. It 
is my settled conviction that the ulti- 
mate repudiation of the American 
debts by the European debtors is as 
inevitable as anything in human af- 
fairs can be said to be inevitable. It 
is my conviction that Europe will not 
pay beyond the time when our position 
gives us the opportunity to exercise 
coercion, and that is, of course, tem- 
porary. I have neglected to deal with 
the arguments on our own side, not 
because many of them do not seem to 
me to have force, but simply because 
they cannot get a hearing or have an 
influence across the water. 


I know it will be regarded as heresy 


to suggest that Europe can or will 
unite against us, even economically, 


or to suggest that Europe has the 
capacity for such combination. Yet it 
(Continued on Page 354) 
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The New Leisure 


Condensed from The North American Review (Sept.-Nov. '26) 


Cornelia James Cannon 


E are a nation of passionate in- 

dustry. Work is in the saddle 

and rides our citizens. Suppose 
we are the biggest and busiest nation 
on earth, does it bring us any incen- 
tive save to become still bigger and 
busier? .. . It is not without reason 
that the generations have reiterated 
that “all work and no play makes 
Jack a dull boy.” Though we are a 
feverish nation and make a great deal 
of noise, must we not admit that we 
are somewhat like Jack at his worst? 

Circumstances are, however, con- 
spiring against our remaining dull as 
a consequence of a continuing pre- 
occupation with work. Almost un- 
noted, leisure is bearing down upon 
us from every side. The eight hour 
working day is rapidly spreading. The 
new sources of physical energy, which 
are being increasingly developed, are 
certain to reduce still further the hours 
of work necessary to supply the actual 
needs of the community. The short- 
ened hours and the substitution of 
mechanical power will, in addition, 
more and more remove physical fatigue 
as an accompaniment of work. Men 
and women are beginning to return 
from their daily tasks, no longer so 
jaded as to require complete inactivity 
or abnormal] stimulus as a counter to 
the exhaustion of toil, but fit to fill 
their leisure hours with activities of a 
different kind. 

One other factor is certain to play 
an important role in the future. Pro- 
hibition is doubtless here to stay, and 
will be more effectively enforced as 
the will of the majority makes itself 
increasingly felt. That means that 
the chief anodyne of idle hours is be- 
ing eliminated. We shall no longer 
be able to delude ourselves into think- 
ing we are having a pleasant and 
profitable time when we are merely a 
little befuddled by alcohol. We shall 
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know 
bored. 

These large social changes are bring- 
ing about a condition for which we 
find ourselves unprepared. In our de- 
votion to labor, we have neglected the 
uses and significance of leisure. Our 
educational system, which is a barom- 
eter registering the pressure of our 
enthusiasm, has for years stressed vo- 
cational training. Efficiency has de- 
manded results, and we have allowed 
the pay envelope of the graduate to 
become the criterion of a school’s suc- 
cess. We have ignored germinating 
enthusiasms, we have not cultivated a 
love of life’s diversities, and we have 
subordinated training in appreciation 
of the beauties and mysteries of the 
world about us. 

The dictionary states that a hobby 
is “any favorite object, pursuit, cr 
topic; that which a person persistently 
pursues or dwells upon with zeal and 
delight.” What better way is there 
for us to meet our changing social and 
working conditions than by cultivating 
hobbies to fill our lives with new in- 
terests, and to give richer service by 
the aid of a refreshed and invigorated 
personality? 

The British have much to teach us 
in the wise use of our leisure hours. 
With them the hobby is a mark of 
distinction. To be without a hobby 
is to be a sodden creature, the victim 
of commercialism. Unlike the Ameri- 
can Who’s Who, the British has a spe- 
cial division in which are entered the 
recreations of the men whose names 
are listed in the book. Every English- 
man is interested to know how every 
other Englishman spends his free 
time. 

Earl Grey confesses to a love of 
birds, which leads him into the woorls 
many days in the year. A commis- 
sioner on industrial poisons is an au- 
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unmistakably when we are 








thority on stained glass windows; the 
passion of a professor of medicine is 
sketching; an eminent jurist combines 
travel and geology as his forms of 
recreation; the Governor of Fiji fills 
his free time with art photography; 
Sir Robert Hart softens the rigors cf 
official life in the Orient by enthusias- 
tic acquisition of a knowledge of Chi- 
nese embroideries and lacquers; Tyn- 
dall becomes a mountain climber; 2 
great financier finds music the solace 
of his idle hours. 


How can our people be helped to 
sweeten their days and better their 
lives by the acquisition of hobbies? 
The schools would find it difficult to 
accomplish the task unaided, for a 
hobby is like a disease, most readily 
acquired by contact with one already 
infected. Fortunately some teachers 
ride hobbies of their own, and others 
pursue their specialties with such 
“zeal and delight” that they can quali- 
fy as inspirers to hobby riding as they 
follow their vocations. The community 
has its amateur enthusiasts, sufficient- 
ly unprofessional to give courage to 
the timid, who must be impressed into 
the service, invited to speak in the 
schools, urged to form clubs of young 
people to exchange stamps, or collect 
rocks, or practice decorative book 
binding, or press weeds, or study the 
constellations, or make marionettes, 
or design book plates, or hunt for 
Indian remains, or learn the spider 
webs, or study rug patterns, or make 
paintings of the eggs of birds. 


These potential teachers of our ill- 
equipped heirs of leisure are all about 
us. The-private secretary who culti- 
vates dahlias; the stenographer who 
makes fairy gardens in a flower pot; 
the banker who keeps bees in his attic; 
the minister who corrects his social 
theories hy observations on his glass- 
covered hill of ants; the salesman who 
raises goldfish in the back parlor and 
dreams of developing a new type of 
fantail to display at the fish show; 
the tanner who uses his daily walk to 
the tannery as his opportunity to 
learn the songs of the birds in every 
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season; the lumberman who hunts 
with a camera; the lawyer who collects 
carvings of elephants in every ma- 
terial and from every quarter of the 
globe: these are the men and women 
who have priceless gifts to give the 
children in our schools. No one in the 
world is so generous with his enthusi- 
asm as the amateur. You have to pay 
men to talk about their vocations, but 
it is hard to prevent them from talk- 
ing about their hobbies. 


Think of our allowing the artists 
sole suzerainty in the field of art, 
when each one of us should be a joy- 
ous sketcher of the changing face of 
nature. Why should only the musical- 
ly trained be expected to sing when 
every man’s child of us can get pleas- 
ure out of near-harmonies and a sense 
of rhythm? Why should wood carv- 
ing be confined to the specialists, when 
any hand can use a tool, and every 
human being feels joy in seeing a 


purposed shape emerge from a block 
of wood? 


The hope of the physical directors 
in some of our colleges is to train 
young men who will no longer get 
their exercise and their fun sitting 
on the bleachers, but will find rowing, 
cross country runs, quoits, squash and 
volley ball, horseback riding, golf, ten- 
nis, swimming, skating, skiing, adapt- 
ed to undergraduate needs and suit- 
able to carry on into middle age as 
some of the accessory joys of life. 


We can judge whether we are a 
truly civilized nation, recognizing 
fundamental values in life and satis- 
fying other needs than the purely ma- 
terial, when we are as eager as the 
British to know not only how our dis- 
tinguished men work but how they 
play; when our schools place training 
for hobbies at least on a par with 
training for vocations; and when the 
achievement of the amateur becomes 
of moment to each of us, since we all 
desire a standing in that unexacting 
but joy-inducing fellowship of free ex- 
plorers in a world of wonders and de- 
lights. 
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The Money Value of a Scientist 


Condensed from The World’s Work (September, '26) 
French Strother 


ICHAEL FARADAY, the English 
scientist, in 1831 rotated a copper 
core between the ends of a mag- 

net, and proved that this simple opera- 
tion induced an electric current that 
flowed through a wire attached to the 
core. To the scientists of the world, 
this was a precious new truth of na- 
ture. To them, and to Faraday him- 
self, who was a devoutly religious 
man, it was another revelation to man 
of the divine principles that govern 
the universe. 

Twenty-five billion dollars of capital 
are now invested in Faraday’s simple 
experiment, for it made possible the 
entire electrical industry of the world. 
Working with this new bit of “mere 
truth,” Faraday later invented the 
dynamo, and without the dynamo 
there would be no electric lights, no 
electric railways, no electrically driven 
machinery. Uncounted other billions 
are invested in other industries that 
would be impossible without the dy- 
namo—the gasoline-driven automobile, 
for example, which requires a little 
dynamo to keep charged the batteries 
that ignite the gas in the cylinders. 

Herbert Hoover has recently said 
that the entire banking fraternity does 
not perform the service to mankind 
in a year that Faraday, long since 
dead, performs every day, through 
that one experiment, for Faraday has 
not only given profitable continuous 
employment to more money than the 
United States spent in the war, and 
to three times as many men as we 
sent to France, but he has also placed 
at the service of man 20 million horse- 
power of continuous and tireless en- 
ergy. 

But Faraday was not interested in 
money; he was interested in truth. 
His whole life was spent as a pen- 
sioner upon the wise bounty of the 
British Government, which was far- 
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seeing enough to know that the small 
sum spent upon his scientific genius 
would be returned to the nation ten 
thousandfold. 

After Faraday, the seeker after 
truth for its own sake, came the in- 
ventors, who used the truth he found 
as the basis of their inventions—Sie- 
mens, Gramme, Edison, and the rest, 
with their improved dynamos, central 
stations, and other practical devices 
for the use of electricity in industry. 
After the great inventions had been 
put on the market, there followed a 
host of industrial researches into 
means for improving them. 

This distinction between pure sci- 
ence and the inventions that follow 
upon pure science, and the technical 
research that follows upon invention, 
needs to be kept clearly in mind. With 
out invention, there is nothing for 
technical research to do. Without 
pure science, there is no basis for in- 
vention. 

Industry, then, as we know it today, 
rests absolutely upon the work of 
dreamers like Faraday and Galileo. 
Curiously enough, many business men 
who realize clearly that this is true, 
nevertheless have the idea that indus- 
try can now go on expanding indefi- 
nitely without further development of 
pure science. They think we already 
know enough about the laws of nature 
to keep the inventors and industries 
going until the end of time. No idea 
could be more erroneous. 

Searcely an important industry ex- 
ists today that is not being held back 
from greater profits by the lack of 
new knowledge in pure - science. 
Builders of steam engines, for example, 
are anxious to use extremely high 
pressures that are now impossible, but 
they cannot do so until scientists in 
astronomical observatories finish their 
study of the origin of the craters on 
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the moon, which, when complete, 
promise so to extend our knowledge 
of the laws of viscous movement—in- 
cluding the effect of extremely high 
pressures that such knowledge, applied 
to steam engineering, will make these 
new engines possible. The telephone 
industry, as another example, alone 
spends nine million dollars a year on 
technical research, but it, too, is cry- 
ing aloud for more work in pure sci- 
ence research, without which its vast 
technical labors cannot be continued. 


The universities do most to foster 
pure science—the discovery of the gen- 
eral laws of nature, as distinguished 
from the practical application of those 
laws. The government supports a vast 
deal of scientific research, and the in- 
dustries support some—althovgh in 
both cases the research is largely tech- 
nical rather than broadly scientific. 
Some means must be found to select 
those men in science who are endowed 
with genius, to lighten their routine 
duties, provide them with the appa- 
ratus they need, and allow them to 
concentrate their work upon the dis- 
covery of new laws. 

Such an organization has been 
called into being. The National 
Academy of Science, organized by 
President Lincoln, and comprising the 
most distinguished scientists of Amer- 
ica, is a government-fostered honor 
society, membership in which is the 
highest recognition available in Amer- 
ica to the worker in science. This 
body, at its meeting last year, formed 
a special board of trustees, to collect 
and administer a national fund for the 
support of research in pure science. 
Herbert _Hoover is chairman, and the 


members include Elihu Root, Andrew 
W. Mellon, Charles E. Hughes, John 
W. Davis, Edward M. House, Julius 
Rosenwald, Owen D. Young, Felix 


Warburg, and a dozen of our most dis- 
tinguished scientists. 


This committee is raising a fund of 
twenty million dollars. Industry is 
asked to supply it. No corporation can 
afford not to contribute, for no cor- 
poration is so small or so large that 
it will not surely receive benefits from 
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the discoveries that will be hastened 
by this means. 


The most amazing benefits to indus- 
try have often come from the most 
“impractical” scientific investigations. 
Réaumur spent a lifetime studying 
the habits of wasps. Surely nothing 
could be deemed less useful than such 
a study as that. But he learned from 
it the secret of the manufacture of 
the wasp’s nest, that piece of light but 
tough paper in which he makes his 
home. Réaumur discovered that the 
wasp makes this paper by chewing up 
pieces of wood and other bits of vege- 
table matter. Inventors, following up 
his discovery, produced paper from 
wood-pulp, so that the entire news- 
paper, magazine, and book industry 
(except for a few de lure books) today 
depends for its supply of paper upon 
Réaumur’s “queer” interest in wasps. 


Dr. Heyl, of the Bureau of Standards, 
is redetermining “the constant of 
gravitation,” with the purpose of in- 
creasing its precision tenfold—a pure- 
ly scientific undertaking. But when 
he is through, it will be possible with 
much more accuracy to determine the 
time and height of tides in all the ports 
of the world, years in advance, to the 
enormous practical advantage of every- 
body engaged in shipping. 


Higher mathematics have made pos- 
sible most of our industries—the kind 
of mathematics that is commonly de- 
scribed as “of no earthly use.” But 
without exactly that sort of mathe- 
mathies, the insurance business would 
be impossible, for the safety of your 
insurance rests absolutely upon the 
mathematical determination of the 
square root of minus one, which is a 
purely imaginary quantity, but with- 
out which it is impossible for insur- 
ance comnpanies to compute hazards 
and rates. Abstruse mathematics un- 
derlies the design of all machines, 
bridges, and electrical equipment. Rob 
any engineer or chemist of his log- 
arithms, tables of permutations, Fouri- 
er series, and other mathematical 
“moonshine,” and you would stop the 
progress of the world dead in its 
tracks. 
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How Wars Will Come to An End 


Condensed from The Forum (August, '25) 


Alfred Nobel 





A conversation between the late in- 
ventor of dynamite and a friend, which 
took place in Paris in 1890, as recorded 
from notes made at the time by 
FE. Schneider-Bonnet. 


LFRED NOBEL, known all over 
A the world as a high-minded phi- 

lanthropist and at the same time 
as the inventor of dynamite, was a 
reserved gentleman such as one meets 
frequently among the Swedes. My 
late brother, founder and director of 
one of the largest chemical manufac- 
turies in Russia, was a frequent guest 
at Nobel’s headquarters in Paris, where 
he was an eager listener to his peace 
theories, the notes of which form a 
basis for the following actual con- 
versation. It is paradoxical that No- 
bel, in 1890, while experimenting with 
war explosives was at the same time 
sarnestly considering the subject of 
world peace. 

* * * 





NOBEL: My heart is heavy. Today 
I talked with some gentlemen of the 
French war office on high explosives. 
You are aware of my plans and ideals. 
While working to improve the fabri- 
cation of dynamite I have always had 
in mind the peace of the world. My 
hope was that the terrible effects of 
dynamite would keep men from war, 
but now I see to my utter dismay that 
my life work amounts to nothing. 
Everywhere inventors are bent on the 
adaptation of high explosives to the 
aims of mutual destruction. Every- 
where the spirit of imperialism is 
rampant. High explosives will not 
deter men from waging war. AS a 
matter of fact, the number of victims 
in future wars will be greater, and the 
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tax payers will have an even larger 
burden. Nobody will profit by my in- 
vention except manufacturers of war 
materials, some generals, admirals, 
and diplomats. 

Mr. S-B: It seems to me that you 
are too pessimistic. You have been 
perfecting high explosives in the hope 
that you could deter mankind from 


war. ‘That’s sound logic. Why not 
persevere? 
NOBEL: Suppose future genera- 


tions perfect aerial navigation so 48 
to be able to steer the course of an 
airship and throw from it hundred 
weights of explosives one hundred 
times as destructive as dynamite. 
What will be the result? Great havoc 
will be wrought, and they will kill 
thousands of innocent women and 
children. But they won’t deter nations 
from fighting. A ton of dynamite 
thrown from an airship on Versailles 
may tear an ugly hole in the lawns 
of the great park without doing any 
harm to Paris. The Parisians will 
continue to loaf on their boulevards, 
while making fun of airships and of 
dynamite. No, my good friend, the 
action of high explosives is too much 
limited by space to be efficacious. 


Mr. S-B: But suppose you invent 
a rifle which inflicts only death or 
dangerous wounds? 

NOBEL: There are 
making a rifle wound in most cases 
deadly. Either poison it or make it 
much heavier than the modern rifle 
bullet. Quite recently I mentioned 
the subject to a British officer, and I 
asked him about the moral effects of 
such an invention on the soldiers. “If 
war means certain death,” said he, 
“the soldiers may say: Give us at 
least the right to vote ‘No.’ Possibly 
also they may suggest that the matter 
should be fought out by the gentlemen 
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two ways of 








of the rival parliaments and presses. 
Two ounce gloves for the first, bare 
knuckles for the second.” 

Mr. S-B: I see your Britisher was 
a humorous fellow. This man was 
able to think for himself. The main 
thing, I believe, is to set people think- 
ing. Couldn’t much be done that way 
toward establishing perpetual peace? 

NOBEL: My friend, I agree with 
what Taine has to say on the mental 
passivity of mankind, on their indif- 
ference and inertia. It is possible to 
stir the masses through pamphlets 
and fantastic ideas, but it is impos- 
sible to set them thinking. The mod- 
ern proletarian is not a “political ani- 
mal.” I intend to leave after my 
death a large fund for the promotion 
of the peace idea, but I am skeptical 
as to its results. Wars will continue 
just the same until the force of cir- 
cumstances renders them impossible. 

Mr. S-B: You are thinking of bank- 
ruptcy? 

NOBEL: By no means. Neither the 
possibility of bankruptcy nor bank- 
ruptcy itself will ever prevent nations 
from waging war. A bankrupt nation 
can always wage war on paper money 
raised by internal loans, but we will 
hear the death knell of war on the 
day that the danger of figuring on the 
casualty list will be the same for gen- 
eral or soldier, when death will be 
hovering, impartially, over every mar, 
woman, and child. Expose those at 
home to the same dangers as those 
who are in the field, and war will 
instantly stop. 

Mr. S-B: How could such a miracle 
be accomplished? 

NOBEL: The application of bac- 
teriology to warfare is possible, and 
probable, -considering the wickedness 
of mankind. Scientists are now study- 
ing the means of warding off epidemies. 
Some day they may set to work in an 
opposite direction, to find the most 
efficacious ways of spreading them. 
The reasoning of future generations 
may run as follows: “From the mili- 
tary point of view the killing of the 
greatest possible number of foes is the 
chief aim of war. Therefore, we can- 
not refrain from killing women and 
children if, thereby, the number of 
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adult male enemies can be reduced.” I 
shudder when contemplating that pos- 
sibility, remembering that 99 per cent 
of those stricken by the pulmonary 
plague, the one that is endemic in 
Manchuria, are hopeless cases. Imag- 
ine the possibility that even the germs 
of new infectious diseases, much more 
terrible than those we know, may be 
discovered. Imagine that mankind 
may make up its mind to wage war 
with the help of microbes. I see al- 
ready the secret laboratories where 
great savants are busy preparing 
deadly germs. I see them bent on a 
task of finding a vaccine wherewith 
to preserve themselves and their coun- 
trymen from the deadly effects of the 
epidemic they are intent on letting 
loose on their neighbors. But they 
are not aware that the same spirit is 
rampant beyond the frontier. The re- 
sults of such doings must necessarily 
be mutual extermination. I greatly 
fear that the perpetual peace of which 
Kant has spoken will be preceded by 
the peace of the cemetery. Wars in 
the future will act like a boomerang. 

NOBEL (continuing): But there is 
one ray of hope, and a very bright one. 
The power to inflict mutually on them- 
selves untold miseries must lead the 
nations toward compromise. Condi- 
tions will grow worse and worse. Con- 
sider the financial side of the ques- 
tion, the frightful situation that will 
result if nations continue to raise 
money by loans for armaments and 
for war, taxing not only the present 
generation but those to come, placing 
a great debt on the unborn. Consider 
the resulting social problems. The 
fatal end will be bankruptcy, but that 
will not keep nations from war. It has 
never prevented them, and it never 
will. Then with this new scientific 
warfare, this strange and deadly germ 
theory, whole nations will be wiped 
out. I am pessimistic about mankind. 
The only thing that will ever prevent 
them from waging war is terror. 

& * @ 

Today, when scientists are experi- 
menting with disease germs in antici- 
pation of the next war, the vision 
evoked by Noble is not lacking 12 
sombre prophecy. 
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The Tonic of Disaster 


Condensed from The Century (August, '26) 
Hugh A. Studdert Kennedy 


DISTINGUISHED British surgeon 

said, in conversation, recently: 

“After all, the greatest of human 
miseries, the most deadly of diseases, 
is one we cannot touch with a knife or 
save men from by drugs. I mean—bore- 
dom. There is more real wretchedness, 
more torment driving men to folly, due 
to boredom than to anything else. Men 
and women will do almost anything to 
escape; they will drink, drug them- 
selves, prostitute their bodies, and sell 
their souls; they will take up mad 
causes, organize absurd crusades, fling 
themselves into lost hopes and crazy 
ventures; they will torment them- 
selves and torture other people to 
escape the misery of being bored. Any 
one who discovered a cure for that 
would put an end to more misery and 
tragedy than all of us doctors put to- 
gether.” 


The conversation set me thinking 
along unexpected lines. I found that 
the distinguished surgeon was answer- 
ing another question which I had been 
putting to myself fearfully for many 
years: Do we not all really enjoy 
disasters in which we are not person- 
ally involved? Do they not give a zest 
to the day’s work? Is not the world 
on the whole better for them, less in- 
clined to sloth, more alert, more ex- 
pansive? 


Of course, the rights or wrongs of 
the matter are obvious. We ought to 
be sorry over an Osgosh flond, to take 
a mythical instance; it ought to cast 
a real gloom over our day; we ought 
not to enjoy telling our friends about 
it. When we get down to the office in 
the morning, we ought not to feel that 
inward thrill of having something of 
tremendous mutual interest to discuss; 
we ought not, as we go about our 
morning’s work, be conscious of look- 
ing forward to the latest news from 
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Osgosh. These things ought not to 
be. Yet they certainly are. 

And so it continues for days: full 
accounts of the rescue work, first- 
hand stories, thrilling tales of adven- 
ture, the inevitable hero, the man and 
the hour in a grand meeting, a general 
rehabilitation of faith in the natural 
nobility of human nature. And then, 
later on, the pictures, and, later on 
still, the movies, and then the longer 
articles in the monthly magazines on 
flood prevention and editorials on 
them in the daily papers. 


All the time, to countless thousands 
of people, there has come a great re- 
lease from boredom; millions of jaded 
meals have had injected into them a 
new interest; family ties, strained to 
the utmost by sheer dearth of talking- 
points, have been relaxed and renew- 
ed; alertness and interest have spread 
themselves everywhere. 

The amazing fact is true that the 
most terrible excess is necessary be- 
fore the great spectacular disaster 
ceases to have its stimulating and hap- 
pifying effect upon life. Any one who 
has been brought into intimate contact 
with disaster knows how true this is. 
Did any one ever see a picture of ref- 
ugees camping out after some great 
fire or flood or earthquake where 
every last refugee was not smiling? 

The man who walks ten miles with 
all the joy of the open road in his 
heart, might walk the next ten with 
an increasing sense of hardship, and 
the next ten through the mists of im- 
pending disaster. The man who 
tackled his first plate of ham and eggs 
with feelings of good will might look 
upon his second with a distinct dis- 
favor, and upon his third with loath- 
ing. It is all a question of degree. 

The other day I was reading an ac- 
count of the San Francisco earthquake 
and fire and came across this passage: 
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“Every city and town and hamlet in 
the land gave unstintingly. As the 
destruction of San Francisco surpassed 
comparison, so the relief, springing 
spontaneously, almost without appeal, 
from every corner of the land, far ex- 
ceeded everything of similar sort in 
history. Before night Secretary Taft 
had started army tents and supplies on 
their way to San Francisco. Congress 
put aside its legislative work and 
hastened to make the necessary appro- 
priation. 


“Commonwealths, municipalities, in- 
dividuals — every one forgot the 
things customary in a dominant wish 
to give. The railroads carried all 
supplies free, and gave the right of 
way over all regular traffic to the relief 
trains ... The world had known noth- 
ing of sorrow so vast in all its his- 
tory, and the heartstrings of the na- 
tion vibrated to it.” 


The whole nation was suddenly lifted 
“out of the common round of affairs.” 
Imagine the exhilaration with which 
Secretary Taft started his cargoes of 
tents and supplies, and talked it all 
over with Mrs. Taft in the evening. 
Imagine the positive lust of relief with 
which Congress “put aside its legisla- 
tive work,” and the joy of the common- 
wealths, the municipalities, and the in- 
dividuals as they “forgot the things 
customary in a deminant wish to 
give.’ And with what sheer relief 
from the boredom of the ordinary, did 
the passengers in the side-tracked 
limiteds look out of the windows and 
watch the relief trains go by! 


And all the time, in the “stricken” 
city, what was the tone and the tem- 
per? There was suffering and misery 
enough, but that was only among the 
few. The vast majority of San Fran- 
ciscans got the kick of their lives out 
of it; and today, in retrospect efter 20 
years, they are still getting kicks out 
of it. 


It is a notorious fact that so great 
was the stimulus afforded by the 
earthquake and the fire, so widespread 
the interest, so complete the mental 
readjustment demanded and enforced, 
that the hospitals were emptied, people 
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who had been ailing for years forgot 
their ailments, and for months the doc- 
tors had little or nothing to do. So 
desperate indeed was the position that 
many doctors were on the point of 
leaving the city when the timely ad- 
vent of the bubonic plague early in the 
following year saved the situation. 


Well, at this point 1 shall perhaps be 
reminded of the war. I shall be asked 
if the war, the greatest of all calam- 
ities, really breught happiness to the 
vast majority of the human race. With 
no little diffidence and _ profound 
respect, I would answer, yes. The same 
argument holds good as in the case of 
the comparatively small calamity of 
the Osgosh flood. 

In the war’s early days, in most 
countries, the vast majority of people 
ate their first dish of ham and eggs 
amid wild songs of rejoicing and ring- 
ing of bells. Great numbers, a greater 
number than ever before, were forced 
to take a second and third and even a 
fourth helping until their souls loathed 
it. That is all. 


But even today countless millions of 
people look back upon the years of the 
war as a time wherein they found 
themselves, as a time wherein they 
could wake in the morning with the 
consciousness of having a man’s or a 
woman’s work to do, as a time wherein 
they forgot themselves and their little- 
ness and found their real self and its 
greatness. 


It seems to be true that, if we call 
an end to hypocrisy, we shall have to 
admit that there is a tremendous tonic 
effect in disaster, in every kind of dis- 
aster, from a dog-fight to a deluge; 
that we are cheered by it, and, to put 
the matter’ classically, thoroughly 
“pepped up” by it. What is the ex- 
planation? I instinctively and inevit- 
ably go back to the remark of the dis- 
tinguished surgeon: “Men and women 
will do almost anything to escape the 
misery of being bored.” Perhaps the 
day may come when in the place of the 
tonic of disaster will be found the 
tonic of life. 
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As I Like It: 


About Books 


Excerpts from Scribner's Magazine 


William Lyon Phelps 


N excellent new novel is Miss 

Tiverton Goes Out. It is a story 

of contemporary life in England 
and for some strange reason the 
woman who wrote it refuses to di- 
vulge her name. In an age when 
scores of writers ought to be ashamed 
to sign their productions, this beauti- 
ful work of art is by Pictor Ignotus. 
Whoever wrote it knew her business; 
it is a good family history, exhibiting 
really extraordinary power of char- 
acterization, plenty of humor, original 
observation, and an uncanny sympa- 
thy with the imagination of children. 
One cannot read three pages without 
feeling the intellectual grasp of the 
author. Although a different and in 
some respects more subtle piece of 
work, this new book takes its place 
alongside The Constant Nymph and 
The Hounds of Spring. 

Arnold Bennett’s Things That Have 
Interested Me will perhaps not inter- 
est everybody, but it reveals the in- 
tense joy the author has in his meals, 
in his new clothes, in the business of 
living. Like all men who were forced 
to economize in youth, Mr. Bennett’s 
ordinary routine in prosperity is wide- 
ly exciting. Boldly to order a “room 
with bath,” to know that he will re- 
ceive a cordial welcome from bankers, 
shopkeepers, and tailors gives him a 
chronic flooding happiness that re- 
ligion and art—well, why not? 

Edward Bok’s America Give Me a 
Chance! is a version for youthful read- 
ers of his two autobiographies. With 
the skill of the super-journalist Mr. 
Bok knows how to make every anes- 
dote significant and diverting. And 
beneath the surface of his stories there 
is an earnest, passionate eagerness 
that every person should make the 
most of what talent he has. 

For good summer reading I recom- 
mend three mystery tales of adventure: 
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The Flying Emerald, by Ethelreda 
Lewis; The Gleave Mystery, by Louis 
Tracy; and The Red Ledger, by R. L. 
Packard. These three carry my 
guarantee. 

Our leading American novelist, 
Edith Wharton, publishes almost 
simultaneously a book on the art of 
creative writing called The Writing 
of Fiction, and an illustration of it 
called Here and Beyond, consisting of 
short stories from her own fine hand. 
Verbum sap. 

Thomas Beer’s The Mauve Decade is 
a volume which author and publisher 
have combined to make a work of art. 

. . The author’s style is a finished 
product of beauty, precision, and grace. 
I by no means share all of Mr. Beer's 
views, but I find such challenging wit 
healthily stimulating. I advise those 
who still love a well-written book io 
read this one. 

I recommend the novel The Bat, 
made from the popular mystery play 
by Mary Roberts Rinehart (to whom 
I owe many hours of delightful read- 
ing) and Mr. A. H. Woods. I well 
remember the excitement in the theater 
when The Bat was going; well, the 
novel is fully as absorbing, and a pre- 
vious knowledge of the play detracts 
nothing from the book. This is indeed 
a ripping story. 

Another powerful 
The Man Who Knew, by Patrick Ley- 
ton. An ingenious story of crime. 

Three interesting little books on re- 
ligion, are My Religion, by Arnold 
Bennett and others. These Sayings of 
Mine, by Lloyd C. Douglas, and Intel- 
lectual Vagabondage, by Floyd Dell. 
In the first Messrs. Bennett, Hugh 
Walpole, Sir Conan Doyle, Phillips Op- 
penheim, Compton Mackenzie, J. D. 
Beresford, I. Zangwill, H. de Vere 
Stacpoole, Henry Arthur Jones, and 
Rebecca West, give their individual 
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views on this eternal theme; various 
English bishops then reply, and I re- 
joice to see them firm in the faith. 


Mr. Douglas’s book, These Sayings 
of Mine, is a valuable, wise, and in- 
spiring exposition of the teachings of 
Him who knew more about the human 
heart than Shakespeare. This is a 
volume I unreservedly recommend. 

Floyd Dell will be somewhat sur- 
prised if by any choice he should see 
this page and find his Intellectual 
Vagabondage classed among works on 
religion. Yet it really belongs there. 
It is written with frankness, honesty, 
and literary skill; and is unconscious- 
ly one of the strongest arguments for 
religious faith I have ever read. 

Among the new books that will be 
widely read, long remembered, and 
frequently consulted, is Mark Sulli- 
van’s Our Times, of which the first 
volume, The Turn of the Century 
(1900-1904), a tall copy with 610 pages 
and scores of invaluable illustrations, 
has already filled me with informa- 
tion, food for reflection, pleasant and 
poignant reminiscence, and a powerful 
admiration for the author’s mind and 
method. This book is important, both 
for its intrinsic interest and value and 
for its revolutionary manner of writ- 
ing history. It is absurd that “his- 
tory” should mean merely battles be- 
tween armies or politicians, and omit 
the inventions of science, the develop- 
ment of art, the habits, recreations, 
and fashions of the average citizen, 
as expressed in clothes, sports, songs, 
and slang. Mark Sullivan has not only 
written the history of an epoch, he 
has written an epoch-making book. 

Another work of prime importance 
is The Intimate Papers of Colonel 
House:- Arranged as a narrative by 
Charles Seymour. These two volumes, 
prepared by a man who combines 
scholarship with common sense, make 
an important contribution to political 
and military history. The hero is 
unique because his ambition was un- 
selfish. It is easy enough to throw 
things at him, now that he has stepped 
out into the limelight. But the fact 
remains that he was actuated by pa- 
triotism, and that he is in his heart 
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of hearts an international pacifist. I 
cannot recall any other character in 
history who played such a role in such 
a way. 

A third important book of the last 
few months is Carl Sandburg’s Life of 
Abraham Lincoln. This biography 
closes with the departure of Lincoln 
in February, 1861, for Washington, and 
it is the early years, the formative 
years, of Lincoln’s life that are given 
to us as only Mr. Sandburg could have 
given them. I regard this as one of 
the most important biographies of the 
century. It is invaluable, not only in 
the detailed information it gives but 
in the clear light it throws on the 
personality of Lincoln. 

Dr. Wilfred T. Grenfell, one of the 
most useful men in the world, has 
written for the American Library As- 
sociation a small pamphlet called 
Religion in Everyday Life. It is char- 
acterized by that combination of spir- 
ituality and practical wisdom that we 
rightly associate with the man him- 
self. It is the 20th volume in a series 
published by the American Library 
Association, called Reading with a 
Purpose. Every booklet in the series 
is written by an authority, and the 
whole, taken together, offer a liberal 
education. 

Ring W. Lardner has done it again 
in a series of short stories called The 
Love Nest. They are works of art, 
in which a knockout blow is delivered 
to many popular idols. Mr. Lardner 
is altogether too original to follow the 
popular trend of satire and hit the 
mythical rotarian complex. No; he 
transfixes the prizefighter, the profes- 
sional baseball player, the hospital 
nurse, the motion-picture magnate, and 
the motion-picture actor. The well- 
known fluency of barbers is turned to 
artistic advantage in the narration of 
a tragedy called Haircut. I look upon 
Mr. Lardner as the true successor in 
our fiction to O. Henry; and I mean 
it as a compliment, for my admiration 
for that man of genius has not been 
lessened by time. If you who see this 
page feel that O. Henry was not a man 
of genius, please reread The Furnished 
Room. 
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Settling It Out of Court 


Condensed from System, The Magazine of Business (September, 26) 


Will H. Hays 


O matter what business you are in, 
every purchase or sale that you 
make may end up as an expensive 

lawsuit—expensive not only in law- 
yers’ fees but in good-will. You may 
win your case—and lose a customer. 

About 75 per cent of the commercial 
lawsuits involve no questions of law, 
but only of fact. The point to be 
settled usually is as simple as: “Are 
these goods as well made as the sam- 
ples?” “What damages did _ this 
theater owner suffer through failure 
of a film to arrive when promised?” 

It often takes weeks in court to 
settle such simple questions. Why? 
Rules of practice, technicalities of ad- 
mission of evidence, and also because 
it is necessary to educate a jury in the 
fine points of some exceedingly intri- 
cate and technical business before they 
can decide the case. 

Were the same facts submitted to a 
group of men conversant with the 
business, this laborious and highly 
uncertain education would be unneces- 
sary. They know the trade customs 
involved and can accurately determine 
how much if any damage has been 
suffered. In a few hours they can de- 
cide a case with full justice to both 
sides that might take weeks in a court 
—and sometimes end, through the bhe- 
wilderment of the jury, in an unjust 
verdict. 

Delayed justice hampers commerce. 
Therefore, it is not surprising to find 
that since the earliest times men en- 
gaged in commerce have endeavored 
to set up tribunals composed of arbi- 
trators to settle their disputes. Arbi- 
tration was recognized by the Roman 
law. During the Middle Ages the vari- 
ous guilds and market towns main- 
tained informal arbitration courts 
where cases could be almost instantly 
tried by men familiar with each branch 
of business. 
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The laws of most other countries 
and many of our states have for many 
years recognized the legality and de- 
sirability of arbitrating commercial 
disputes. Arbitration has been widely 
used in foreign countries because their 
laws had “teeth.” Until quite recent- 
ly, however, our arbitration laws have 
been toothless. Men could agree to 
arbitrate, but when one party saw the 
arbitration going against him, he could 
withdraw and take his case to the 
court. As a result arbitration was 
little used and our courts became hope- 
lessly congested. 

In recent years a few states, and 
finally the Federal government, have 
passed laws which provide that once 
having agreed to arbitrate neither 
party can withdraw and that the 
award of the arbitrators is as enforce- 
able and irrevocable as the decision 
of a court. Since then arbitration has 
been used by increasing thousands of 
business men each year. 

When I became associated with the 
motion-picture industry I discovered 
that there was a tremendous amount 
of friction between the distributors 
of films and the theater owners. Much 
of this friction found its way to the 
courts. The amounts involved were 
often ridiculously small. Suits for 
breach of contract cluttered up the 
courts all over the country. 

The nature of the disputes was ex- 
actly the same at bottom as those 
which arise between manufacturer, 
wholesaler, and retailer in any indus- 
try. And I believe that 90 per cent 
of all disputes start in honest differ- 
ences of opinion. These men want 
a quick decision. 

I knew how well arbitration had 
worked in other fields. The New York 
Chamber of Commerce, for instance, 
has been arbitrating disputes since 
1768. Some trade associations had 
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maintained arbitration machinery for 
many years. Heace, about three years 
ago we organized arbitration tribunals 
in the principal distributing centers. 
Today we have 32 in the United States. 
Each tribunal is composed of three 
theater owners and three distributors. 
In every contract for a film there is a 
clause binding each party to submit 
any dispute that may arise under it 
to the nearest tribunal. 


Out of more than 23,000 cases that 
have been arbitrated in the past two 
years there were tie votes, necessitat- 
ing the appointment of a seventh arhbi- 
trator, in only 37 cases. That shows 
how easy it is for six men, all of whom 
are thoroughly conversant with the 
ins and outs of a business, to decide 
on questions of fact and to render just 
awards. 

Often if there is not complete agree- 
ment we find a couple of exhibitor 
arbitrators upholding the distributor 
and vice versa. Partisanship is rare. 
The arbitrators, who are busy business 
men serving without pay, are as im- 
partial and judicial in their findings 
as any judge can be—and they are 
better acquainted with the facts and 
conditions underlying the cases. 


The tribunals have reported their 
activities for the two full years 1924 
and 1925. Just about half of the dis- 
putes were settled between the parties 
after the complaint was made but be- 
fore the actual arbitration § started. 
That shows that the disputes were not 
so serious but that, knowing that a 
swift trial was coming in a few days 
in which exact justice would be don», 
the parties could get together and 
settle their troubles. How would yon 
estimate the value of the good-w')l 
thus preserved? It is incalculable. 


In exact figures, in two years 10,325 
disputes were arbitrated and binding 
awards made, by these 32 informsl 
courts. Where these cases were set- 
tled within a few days after the com- 
plaint was made, it would in some of 
the cities have been necessary to wait 
two or three years before the cases 
could have been called on the court 
calendar. 
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Only 21 cases out of more than 23,000 
were appealed to court. In every one 
of these the court upheld the awards. 
Out of 23,000 decisions of a lower 
court how many do you suppose are 
appealed? Consider the saving in that 
alone, then add to it the saving due 
to the fact that arbitration costs in 
cents what a lawsuit costs in dollars, 
then add the intangible but very real 
saving in the dollars-and-cents value 
of the good-will which arbitration has 
preserved. I am satisfied that, next to 
war, litigation is the largest single 
item of preventable waste in business. 


Nearly 200 business organizations 
have endorsed arbitration. Charles 
Cheney, President, Cheney Brothers, 
said recently: “Arbitration has filled 
a real need; it has given great satis- 
faction; it has functioned smoothly. 
The silk industry is better off as a 
result of the wide use that has been 
made of arbitration.” 


J. W. Davis, President, American 
Fruit and Vegetable Shippers Assn., 
says: “Arbitration is not compromise. 
Juries, in their ignorance of technical 
business affairs, are more apt to ren- 
der a compromise verdict than are ar- 
bitrators who are thoroughly familiar 
with the trade. In our industry, arbi- 
tration has been supremely success- 
ful.” 


E. T. Barrows, Chairman of the 
Arbitration Committee, New York 
Produce Exchange, states: “The ma- 
chinery of arbitration is so simple and 
inexpensive that one familiar with it 
continually wonders why all differences 
involving moderate financial claims 
not complicated with intricate ques- 
tions of law are not arbitrated. 


Business men who have ultimate 
profits rather than revenge in mind 
would do well to arbitrate. As a great 
Chief Justice said to a friend after 
years of experience, “I advise you by 
all means to submit your difference to 
arbitration. I have always considered 
every man a lunatic, or worse, who 
goes to law when he can possibly avoid 
| hg 
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Commander Byrd’s Story 


Condensed from The National 


Lieut. Commander Richard 
N May 9, 1926, Floyd Bennett and 
I looked down upon the North 
Pole from our monoplane, com- 
pletely verifying Peary’s observations, 
and demonstrating the feasibility of 
using airplanes in any part of the 
globe. 

We observed thousands of square 
miles of the Polar Sea never before 
seen by man. We did not suffer any 
extraordinary hardships, nor can we 
claim any great personal achievement. 
We simply took advantage of the know- 
ledge gained by three centuries of Arc- 
tic heroes and applied our Navy train- 
ing to aviation, and so added a short 
paragraph to the story of man’s con- 
quest of the globe on which we live. 

Seventeen years ago Peary’s trip to 
the North Pole and back kept him out 
of touch with civilization for more 
than 400 days. 3ennett and I left 
civilization early one morning, and re- 
turned on the afternoon of the same 
day. 

In aerial exploration great attention 
to detail must be the order of the day. 
To the Expedition’s flight engineer, 
Lt. G. O. Noville, goes the credit for so 
efficiently assembling the material 
that we lacked nothing after we reach- 
ed Kings Bay. 

Here we come to a very interesting 
thing about Arctic exploration by air. 
Hundreds of people, men and women, 
volunteered to go. We could have re- 
cruited an army of assistants. Civiliz- 
ation may have a softening influence, 
but the spirit of adventure is far from 
dormant in America today. We re- 
ceived many letters also from people 
who had no chance to go with us. One 
letter from a lady was typical. “Little 
do you realize,” she wrote, “that 
thousands of people who have ao 
chance of adventure live your adven- 
ture with you. Probably you have no 
idea what pleasure you give us.” 
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Geographic Magazine 


E. 


(September, ’26) 


Byrd, U. S. Navy (Ret.) 


We selected for our flight a Fokker 
three-engine monoplane. One was 
available that had already flown 
20,000 miles. It had 200-horsepower 
Wright air-cooled motors, any two of 
which would keep it up. It was 43 
feet long in body, with a wing spread 
of 63 feet. Two 100-gallon gasoline 
tanks were set in the center of each 
wing; and two others, each holding 
110 gallons, were carried in the fuse- 
lage. The additional gasoline we might 
need was carried in five-gallon cans. 
The plane’s fuel consumption at cruis- 
ing speed was 28 gallons per hour. It 
was capable of a speed as high as 117 
miles an hour. 

The members of the Expedition were 
of the volunteer type, and all young.... 
Their spirit is still a matter of won- 
der to me. 

After arduous labor on the part of 
all hands, we left New York on April 
5 with 50 men, six months’ food, and 
15,000 miles of coal on board. Cap- 
tain M. J. Brennan and his three mates 
of our Merchant Marine did a fine job 
in taking that Shipping Board steam- 
er Chantier, which had been laid up 
for years, to Spitsbergen and back, 
10,000 miles, with a largely landlub- 
ber crew. 

We arrived at Kings Bay on April 
29, and found the Amundsen-Ellsworth- 
Nobile Expedition members well under 
way in their preparation to receive the 
great Italian dirigible Norge. This re- 
velation of the energy of another air 
expedition had a tonic effect on the 
eager young American spirit of our 
crew. 

Fate lost no time in placing serious 
obstacles in our path. The little har- 
bor of Kings Bay was choked with 
ice, but skillful work by Captain Bren- 
nan brought the Chantier to anchor 
within 300 yards of the shore. 

By laying heavy planks across the 
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gunwales of our whaleboats we con- 
structed a big raft. A change in tide 
began to close the lane we had opened 
among the heavy cakes of ice that 
blocked our course ashore. Yet by 
tireless work and unswerving deter- 
mination, our men managed to prop 
that awkward body of the plane on 
its frail support, and ferried it in safe- 
ty to the rugged beach. We were tak- 
ing a tremendous chance in doing this, 
for had a wind sprung up, the pon- 
toon would have been crushed or 
blown out to sea. As we had only one 
plane for our polar flight, a serious 
accident at this juncture would have 
been fatal to the whole project. 

The plane’s first attempt to take off 
for a trial flight ended in a snowdrift 
and nearly upset—which would have 
upset the Expedition as well! A ski 
was broken to bits and the landing 
gear bent. Things then looked black, 
but the men refused to lose heart. A 
repair gang worked all night installing 
new skis, while the rest of the crew 
worked at the muscle-tearing task of 
leveling off the mile-long slide of snow 
down which we had to run for the 
take-off. 

Final preparations were completed 
on May 8. W. C. Haines, a meteor- 
ologist loaned us by the U. S. Weather 
Bureau, told us that the weather was 
right. We warmed the motors; put 
the last bit of fuel and food aboard; 
examined our instruments with care. 
We were off, but alas, not up! 

Our load proved too great, the snow 
too “humpy,” the friction of the skis 
too strong a drag. The plane simply 
would not get into the air. We got off 
the end of the runway at a terrific 
speed, jolted roughly over several snow 
hummocks and landed in a snowdrift, 
coming within an ace of upsetting, 
which,- of course, would have smashed 
the plane. 

We took off hundreds of pounds of 
fuel to lighten the load, and conclud- 
ed to work through the night lengthen- 
ing and smoothing the runway. At 
the same time we would take out of the 
plane as much equipment as we could 
spare. 

The weather was still perfect. We 
decided to try to get off as near mid- 
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night as possible, when the night cold 
would make the snow harder and 
therefore easier to take off from. Fin- 
ally, at a half hour past midnight 
yreenwich time, all was in readiness 
to go. Bennett and I had almost no 
sleep for 36 hours, but that did not 
bother us. 

There lay the sun in the general 
direction of our goal, beckoning us on. 
We decided to stake all on getting 
away—to give the Josephine Ford full 
power and full speed. A few hand- 
clasps from our comrades and we set 
our faces toward the midnight sun. 
We raced down that runway. The 
rough snow ahead loomed near but we 
never reached it. We were off for our 
great adventure! 

Beneath us were our shipmates-— 
every one anxious to go along, but un- 
selfishly wild with delight that we 
were at last off—running in our wake, 
waving their arms, and throwing their 
hats in the air. 

We had a short-wave radio set oper- 
ated by a hand dynamo, should we be 
forced down on the ice. A handmade 
sledge was also stowed in the fuselage, 
on which to carry our food and cloth- 
ing should we be compelled to walk 
to Greenland. We had food for ten 
weeks. Our main staple, pemmican, 
consisting of chopped-up dried meat, 
fat, sugar and raisins, was supplement- 
ed by chocolate, pilot-bread, tea, 
malted milk, powdered chocolate, but- 
ter, sugar and cream cheese. 

Other articles of equipment were a 
rubber boat for crossing open leads 
if forced down, reindeer-skin, polar- 
bear and seal fur clothes, boots and 
gloves, primus stove, rifle, pistol, shot- 
gun and ammunition; tent, knives, ax, 
medical kit and smoke bombs. 

Within an hour of taking the air 
we passed the rugged and glacier- 
laden land and crossed the edge of the 
polar ice pack. We looked ahead at 
the ice pack, gleaming in the rays of 
the midnight sun—a fascinating scene 
whose lure had drawn famous men 
into its clutches, never to return. It 
was with a feeling of exhilaration that 
we felt that for the very first time in 
history two mites of men could gaze 
upon her charms, and discover her 
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secrets, out of reach of those sharp 
claws. Perhaps! 

No one had ever navigated an air- 
craft with accuracy to a distant point 
in the Polar Sea, and we naturally won- 
dered if we could do it. Though it 
was important to hit the Pole from 
the standpoint of achievement, it was 
more important to do so from that of 
our lives, so that we could get back to 
Spitsbergen, a target none too big. 
We could not fly back to land from an 
unknown position. We must put every 
possible second of time and our best 
concentration on the job of navigating, 
of flying a straight course. 

korewn There was only one thing to 
do—to depend upon the sun. We had 
to use a sun-compass. This instru- 
ment was invented for our use by A. 
H. Bumstead, chief cartographer of the 
National Geographic Society. I do not 
hesitate to say that without it we could 
not have reached the Pole; it is even 
doubtful if we could have hit Spits- 
bergen on our return flight. 

The principle of this instrument is 
a kind of reversal of that of the sun- 
dial. In the latter, the direction of 
north is known and the shadow of the 
sun gives the time of day. With the 
sun-compass, the time of day is known, 
and the shadow of the sun, when it 
bisects the hand of the 24-hour clock, 
indicates the direction of north (or 
any other desired). 

Then there was the influence of the 
wind that had to be allowed for. tf, 
for example, a 30-mile-an-hour wind 
is blowing at right angles to the course, 
the plane will be taken 30 miles an 
hour to one side of its course. This 
“drift” can be corrected by an instru- 
ment called the drift-indicator, which 
we had developed for the first naval 
transatlantic flight. 

Exact Greenwich time was necessary, 
so we carried two chronometers that 
I had kept in my room for weeks. I 
knew their error to within a second. 
There seems to be a tendency for 
chronometers to slow up when exposed 
to the cold, so we had taken their 
cold-weather error. 

As we sped along over the white 
field below I spent the busiest and most 
concentrated moments of my life. Ben- 
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nett was steering, and every minute or 
two he would look to me, to be checked 
if necessary, on the course by the sun- 
compass. Once every three minutes I 
checked the wind drift and ground 
speed, so that in case of a change in 
wind I could detect it immediately and 
allow for it. 

We had three sets of gloves which 
I constantly changed to fit the job in 
hand, and sometimes removed entirely 
for short periods to write or figure on 
the chart. I froze my face and one of 
my hands in taking sights with the in- 
struments from the trapdoors. Ordi- 
narily a frostbite need not be danger- 
ous if detected in time and if the blood 
is rubbed back immediately into the 
affected parts. 

When I felt certain we were on our 
course, I turned my attention to the 
great ice pack, which I had wondered 
about ever since I was a youngster. 
We were flying at about 2000 feet, and 
I could see at least 50 miles in every 
direction. There was no sign of land. 
If there had been any within 100 miles’ 
radius, we could have seen its moun- 
tain peaks, so good was the visibility, 

I noted that the temperature was 8 
degrees above zero—only 24 below 
freezing. That was not so low as 
might be expected, but it was getting 
colder as we sped north. 

The ice pack beneath was criss- 
crossed with pressure ridges, varying 
from a few feet to 50 or 60 feet in 
height, while the average thickness of 
the ice was about 40 feet. A flash of 
sympathy came over me for the brave 
men who had struggled northward 
over that cruel mass... We passed 
leads of water recently opened by the 
movements of the ice, and so danger- 
ous to the foot traveler, who never 
knows when the ice will open up 
beneath and swallow him in the black 
waters of the Polar Sea. 

There were no bumps in the air. This 
was as we had anticipated, for the flat- 
ness of the ice and the Arctic tempera- 
ture are not conducive to air currents. 
Had we struck an Arctic gale, I can- 
not say what the result would have 
been. Another advantage of spring 
and summer flying would be the 24- 
hour daylight. 
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It was time now to relieve Bennett 
at the wheel, not only that he might 
stretch his legs, but so that he could 
pour gasoline into the tanks from the 
five-gallon tanks stowed all over the 


cabin. Piloting was not difficult be- 
cause of the smoothness of the air, and 
I was able to check myself on the 
course by holding the sun-compass in 
one hand and steering with the other. 
I had time now leisurely to examine the 
ice pack and eagerly sought signs of 
life, a polar bear, a seal, or birds fly- 
ing, but could see none. 

When Bennett had finished pouring 
gasoline, he took the wheel again, and 
I went back to the incessant navigat- 
ing. So much did I sight down on the 
dazzling snow that I had a slight at- 
tack of snow blindness. But I need 
not have suffered, as I had brought 


along the proper kind of amber 
goggles. 

We were opening unexplored regions 
at the rate of nearly 10,000 square 


miles an hour, and were experiencing 


the incomparable satisfaction of 
searching for new land.... The sun 
was still shining brightly. Surely 


fate was good to us, for without the 
sun our quest of the Pole would have 
been hopeless. 

When our calculations showed us to 
be about an hour from the Pole, I 
noticed through the cabin window a 
bad leak in the oil tank of the star- 
board motor. Bennett confirmed my 
fears. He wrote: “That motor will 
stop.” It was a big moment. Bennett 
suggested that we try a landing to fix 
the leak. But I had seen too many ex- 
peditions fail by landing, so we decided 
to keep on for the Pole with our two 
remaining motors, if necessary. 

At 9:02 a. m., Greenwich civil time, 
our calculations showed us to be at 
the Pole! The dream of a lifetime 
had at last been realized. We headed 
to the right to take two confirming 
sights of the sun, then turned and 
took two more. After that we took 
some moving and still pictures, then 
went on for several miles, and made 
a larger circle to take in the Pole. 

Time and direction became topsy- 
turvy at the Pole. When crossing it 


on the same straight line we were go- 
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ing north one instant and south the 
next! All directions became south 
from the Pole itself. 


At 9:15 a. m. we headed for Spitsber- 
gen. To our surprise, the motor with 
the oil leak never stopped because (as 
we afterward found out) the leak was 
caused by a rivet jarring out of its 
hole, and when the oil got down to 
the level of the hole it stopped leaking. 

The reaction of having accomplished 
our mission, together with the narcotic 
effect of the motors, made us drowsy 
when we were steering. I dozed off 
once at the wheel and had to relieve 
Bennett several times because of his 
Sleepiness. But that return trip was 
a momentous experience. 

The wind began to freshen and 
change, and in an hour we were mak- 
ing over 100 miles an hour. The ele- 
ments were surely smiling that day 
on us, two insignificant specks of 
mortality flying there over that great, 
vast, white area in a small plane with 
only one companion, deaf from the 
motors, just a dot in the center of 10,- 
000 square miles of visible desolation. 

We felt no larger than a pinpoint 
and as lonely as the tomb; as remote 
and detached as a star. 

Here, in another world, far from the 
herds of people, the smallnesses of life 
fell from our shoulders. What wonder 
that we felt no great emotion of 
achievement or fear of death that lay 
stretched beneath us, but instead, im- 
personal, disembodied. On, on we 
went. It seemed forever onward. I 
realized fully then that time is only 
a relative thing. An instant can be an 
age, an age an instant. 

We were aiming for Grey Point, 
Spitsbergen, and finally, when we saw 
it dead ahead, we knew that we had 
been able to keep on our course! 

It was a wonderful relief not to have 
to navigate any more. We came into 
Kings Bay flying at about 4000 feet. 
That tiny village was a welcome sight, 
but not so much so as the good old 
Chantier. I could see the steam from 
her welcoming and joyous whistle. 

In a few moments we were in the 
arms of our comrades, who carried us 
with wild joy down the snow runway 
they had worked so hard to make. 
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“College Years Are Wasted”---Wells 


Condensed from the Cosmopolitan (September, '26) 


H. G. 


Y skepticism about schools extends 
/f to universities, and particularly 
to what one might call the uni- 
versities for juveniles like Oxford, 
Cambridge, Harvard and Yale, the an- 
nual cricket, boat-race, baseball’ and 
football universities, where every sort 
of intellectual activity is subordinated 
to 4 main business of attracting, board- 
ing and amusing our adolescents. 

I think that we who deal with the 
world’s affairs have been very negli- 
gent about the things that have been 
done to our sons and daughters in 
these institutions, and that we need 
to give them more attention. They 
are not giving value for the money 
and respect they get. They fail to 
do any adequate educational work 
upon the larger part of the youngsters 
who spend in them what are perhaps 
the cardinal years of their lives. Only 
a minority do sound work. Much cf 
it they could do far better in closer 
touch with London or in any other 
habitable town. 

Both Oxford and Cambridge lie in 
low river valleys; the heavy air de- 
mands much time out of every day 
for exercise, and a vast industry of 
games has grown up to overshadow 
all intellectual activities. 

There is no effective supervision by 
the tutors who are supposed to guide 
the mental growth of the undergradn- 
ates, and a considerable number of 
these undergraduates waste their 
time in little musical and dramatic 
societies that lead neither to musical 
nor to dramatic achievement, and in 
similar forms of amateurism. Such 
opportunities for frittering away time 
are endless. 

Few of the dons are of a quality 
to grip the undergraduate imagination. 
They fail to excite a new generation 
to vigorous thought and effort. 
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I encounter a growing discontent 
with Oxford and Cambridge among 
many of my friends who have had un- 
dergraduate sons. I know three or 
four who have been bitterly disap- 
pointed in reasonable hopes. They 
find themselves confronted with pleas- 
ant, easy-going, evasive young men, 
up to nothing in particular and 
schooled out of faith, passion or ambi- 
tion. 


I think we must be prepared to cut 
out this three- or four-year holiday 
at Oxford or Cambridge, and their 
American compeers, from the lives of 
the young men we hope to see playing 
leading parts in the affairs of the 
world. It is too grave a loss of time 
at a crucial period; it establishes the 
defensive attitude too firmly in the 
face of the forcible needs of life. 

The conviction has grown upon me 
that as early as 15 or 16, a youth 
should be brought into contact with 
realities and kept in contact with 
realities from that age on. That does 
not mean that he will make an end of 
learning then, but only that hence- 
forth he will go on learning—and con- 
tinue learning for the rest of his life 
—in relation not to the “subjects” of 
a curriculum, but to the realities he 
is attacking. 


We are parting from the old delu- 
sion that learning is a mere phase 
in life. And all the antiquated non- 
sense of calling people bachelors and 
masters and doctors of arts and sci- 
ences might very well go, with the 
gowns and hoods that recall some me- 
dieval alchemist or inquisitor, to lim- 
bo. They mean nothing. There is no 
presumption that a man who has the 
diploma of M.A., is even a moderately 
educated man. 


No doubt the modern world requires 
an increasing number of institutions 
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conducting research, gathering and 
presenting knowledge, affording op- 
portunities for discussions and deci- 
sions between keenly interested men, 
working perpetually upon the perpetu- 
ally renewed myriads of interroga- 
tions with which the intelligent adult 
faces existence; but such institutions, 
without teaching pretensions, are not 
universities in the commonly accepted 
sense of the word at all. 


The newer institutions, the research 
and postgraduate colleges if you cling 
to the word, will offer no general edu- 
cation at all. The only students who 
will come to them will be young peo- 
ple who are specially attracted and 
who want to work in close relation as 
assistants, secretaries, special pupils. 
collateral investigators with the de- 
voted and ‘distinguished men whose 
results are teaching the world. 


These men will teach when they feel 
disposed to teach. They will write, 
they will communicate what they have 
to say by means of conferences and 
special demonstrations, and their ut- 
terances will be world-wide. 


The new institutions for the increase 
of knowledge will become the consti- 
tuent ganglia of one single world uni- 
versity and a special press and a litera- 
ture of explanation and summary will 
make the general consequences of 
their activities accessible everywhere. 


The modern university, as Carlyle 
said long ago, is a university of books. 
So far as general education is con- 
cerned I agree entirely with that. 


As the prestige of tradition and tra- 
ditional institutions fades, an immense 
desire for knowledge and for new sus- 
taining ideas spreads through the 
world. There are millions of people, 
half educated and uneducated, vivid- 
ly aware that they are ill-informed 
and undirected, passionately eager to 
learn and to acquire a sense of purpose 
and validity. 


This new demand for information, 
for suggestion and inspiration, is per- 
ceptible now not only in the Atlantic 
communities but increasingly in In- 
dia, in China, in Russia and in the 
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Near East. We make no concerted 
effort to cope with it. It rests with 
us, the people with capital and enter- 
prise, to treat this phase of opportun- 
ity with a better respect, to show a 
larger generosity in the promotion and 
distribution of publications, to use the 
great new posibilities of intellectual 
dissemination that arise worthily and 
fruitfully. 


The world university must be a 
great literature. We cannot have our 
able teachers wasting and wearying 
their voices any longer in the lecture 
theaters of provincial towns; we want 
them to speak to all the world. And 
it must be a literature made accessible 
by translation into every prevalent 
language. The literature of ideas must 
be a world-wide literature sustaining 
one world-wide civilization. 


To this sustaining contemporary 
literature in its variety and abundance 
our young people of all classes must 
go for their general conception of life, 
and throughout ali their subsequent 
lives they will follow it and react to 
it and develop mentally in relation to 
it. Such upper personal teaching as 
will remain in the world, will direct 
their attention to what is being writ- 
ten and said, and will advise and as- 
sist in study and selection. That in 
effect is the real upper education of 
today; that is how we are being kept 
alive as a thinking community now. 


Here as with monarchy and militant 
nationalism we do not need so much 
to attack as to disregard and neglect, 
to supersede and efface, through the 
steadfast development of a new worli- 
wide organism of education and inter- 
change, press, books, encyclopedias, 
organized translations, conferences, 
research institutions. 


A time must come when Oxford and 
Cambridge, Yale and Harvard will 
signify no more in the current intel- 
lectual life of the world than the 
monastery of Mount Athos or the 
lamaseries of Tibet do now, when 
their colleges will stand empty and 
clean for the amateur of architecture 
and the sightseeing tourist. 
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Ford Discusses Human Flivvers 


Condensed from Everybody’s Magazine (August, '26) 


Judge Henry Neil 


Y first meeting with Henry Ford 
was back in 1914, when I spent 
the major portion of every day 

with him for a week. The reason he 
welcomed me in this fashion was sim- 
ply that he had been interested in 
my work for mothers’ pensions. 


“Organized charity and schools of 
philanthropy and the whole idea of 
giving to the poor are wrong,” he told 
me. “If a railroad had a bad piece 
of track where trains were wrecked 
every now and then, it wouldn’t help 
matters to build a fine repair shop 
there to fix the smashed cars. The 
thing to do would be to fix the track. 
Charity and philanthrophy are repair 
shops. They do not remove the cause 
of human wrecks. 

“Trying to help men by handing 
them something is a failure. We don’t 
give our men anything. They earn 
all they get. Charity does the recipi- 
ent no good: it only makes the giver 
feel better.” 

A few months later, in London, I 
was walking home from the theater 
with George Bernard Shaw. We 
passed a number of pitiable old women, 
and Shaw gave each of them half a 
crown. I asked him just why he did it. 

“Selfishness,” replied Shaw. “It 
just pleased myself. Gratified my van- 
ity. You can’t help people much by 
dealing out small doles. That only 
makes you feel a little better, and 
leaves them worse off in a day or two. 
The only way you can help the desti- 
tute is by finding work for them to 
do, paying them fairly for it.” 

I have met many very wealthy men. 
None of them has made as much money 
as Henry Ford; and none of them is 
as happy. He doesn’t try to find happi- 
ness by establishing orphan asylums, 
or by any other form of charity. He 
employs 75,000 men, and he puts the 
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money into their envelopes, instead of 
into asylums for their children. 

A wealthy woman told me once that 
Ford “had ruined the labor market,” 
and led working people to crave lux- 
uries that are reserved for the few. 
I told Mr. Ford about this. “My labor 
market isn’t ruined,” he said. “The 
workers who come back to the plant 
on Monday after a day in their cars 
in the country are healthier and hap- 
pier and they do better work. Just 
because a man uses his hands to oper- 
ate a lathe instead of to clip coupons 
is no reason he and his family should 
not enjoy comfortable lives. The hard- 
driven, underpaid, slum-living worker 
is stupid and half-sick and mentally 
distracted by hardship. I can’t afford 
to have such men working for me.” 

Mr. Ford looks upon his great wel- 
fare enterprises—his hospital service 
and recreational work—not as a char- 
ity but as essential to the efficiency of 
his business. 

I talked with one of Ford’s impor- 
tant executives who told me that he 
himself had served a year in the peni- 
tentiary for embezzling funds from 
the Standard Oil Co. When he came 
out, Ford gave him his chance to re- 
claim himself, and he in turn had 
taken 200 men from the prisons and 
given them jobs in the Ford factory. 
He told me that he had saved more 
than a million dollars while in Ford’s 
employ—and that once, when his home 
had been robbed, he sent down into 
the factory for one of those former 
convicts. To him he explained the 
details of the robbery. 

“That’s Chicago Bill done that—he’s 
the only one I know who works that 
way,” said the ex-convict. He helped 
put the detectives on the right trail, 
and the Ford official got his stolen 
property back. 

The first thing Ford showed me on 
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my first visit to him was the anneal- 
ing room, where in the warm, dry tem- 
perature he had men with incipient 


tuberculosis at work. ‘“Discourage- 
ment is the worst enemy of the sick 
man,” he said. At sanitariums every 
one is sick and everybody talks about 
his troubles. But here our sick men 
do the work that they are capable of. 
They have no worry about their fami- 
lies. This feeling helps them prolit 
by the medical attention we give 
them.” 


Bill Haywood was at one time stir- 
ring up labor trouble in Chicago. “You 
go to Chicago and bring Haywood up 
here and I'll put him to work,” said 
Ford. “If he can stir up any discon- 
tent among my employes, I'll know it’s 
my fault because I’m not giving them 
a square deal, somehow, and I'll see 
to it that they get a square deal.” 
Henry Ford is not a church man; yet 
he comes closer to reconciling modern 
business with the ideals of Jesus than 
any manufacturer I know. 

“When we first put our $5 minimum 
wage into effect,’ Ford once told me, 
“we reduced the worries and cares and 
ill health of our employes. The men 
came to work with clear heads, en- 
thusiasm and energy. A man who had 
made 200 bolts for $2 a day, turned 
out 600 at $5 a day. Production in- 
creased more than expenses all along 
the line, and we made more money. 


“Every one of our employes receives 
at least twice the usual wage for his 
work; and when one of them dies, his 
widow continues to receive a pay en- 
velope until her children are old 
enough to go to work in their father’s 
place. It isn’t charity; it is only put- 
ting my money to work in a useful 
way for the good of mankind. And 
the more money I spend in useful 
ways, the more money I make.” 


Mr. Ford’s chief disagreements with 
his associates have come because they 
were too much absorbed in making 
money. The men who had their eyes 
exclusively on the almighty dollar have 
gradually been edged out of the Ford 
business. 

Mr. Ford told me about a visit he 
had from George W. Perkins, repre 
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senting a Wall Street group that was 
trying to monopolize the autumobile 
business. ‘Perkins told me,” said 
Ford, “that his assistants could make 
more money for me if I went into the 
deal than I could possibly make for 
myself. 


“I replied, ‘Mr. Perkins, you are 
right. And you might as well go back 
to New York. I cannot answer your 
arguments. We could probably make 
many millions. But I don’t want them. 
I am not making automobiles to make 
money; I am making automobiles so 
that every family can ride in one’.” 


I remembered the time when Ford 
had talked enthusiastically for several 
hours about the development of the 
tractor. He talked about what it would 
mean to the farmer; how it would 
reduce the deadening drudgery that 
makes a farmer’s life narrow and dull. 
He painted vividly his dream of hap- 
pier farm homes. But he never once 
mentioned the possibility of making 
money* out of the tractor. If the 
sradstreet figures are right, 95 per 
cent of the men who jump into busi- 
ness with their eyes only on the dol- 
lars they expect to make, fail. But 
Ford, bent on the service of mankind 
through the particular mechanical 
genius that is his, has made more 
money than anybody else. He is start- 
ing to build flivver airplanes, today, 
with the same vision of their future 
service to humanity that has lured 
him into all his other enterprises. 


Henry Ford has interpreted in new 
terms the great American religion of 
success. He doesn’t measure it in dol- 
lars, and he doesn’t believe that any- 
body’s success which is measured in 
dollars is really success at all. He 
measures success in the number of peo- 
ple who are happier because of the 
work he is doing in the world. Some 
day historians will look back to him 
as the man whose example helped most 
to lead American business out of the 
era when financial success was abject- 
ly worshipped, into the era of success 
enjoyed through the consciousness of 
social service. 
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Editorials 


From the Scientific American 


Omniscience 


IN the history of the world there 
have been a handful of men credited 
with holding in their craniums all the 
knowledge there was. Aristotle was 
such a one. Lord Bacon who “took 
all knowledge for his province” was 
another. Dr. Johnson was another. 


And today? We have men of tre- 
mendous intellectual power, men who 
know many things of which their fore- 
bears never dreamed. But for one man 
to know everything that all of the 
rest of us know? Well, there recently 
was compiled a World List of Scientific 
Periodicals. It shows more. than 
24,000 periodicals publishing the re- 
sults of scientific research. 


Happiness 

Driven by the warmth of last month, 
one of our editors fled for ‘“coolth” 
(why is not that a perfectly good 
word?) to the Island of Newfoundland. 
It was 96 Wegrees in the shade in New 
York and 40 in Newfoundland, where 
icebergs were floating past the en- 
trance to Saint John’s harbor on their 
way south. The fishermen of that 
rugged island interested us. They are 
of good Scotch, English and Irish 
stock, rugged and clear-eyed, with red 
cheeks and revealing a charming na- 
tive courtesy 


In the smoking room coming home 
conversation turned on the life of these 
people. An official of the Government 
told us that the average earnings of 
the fishermen is about $200 per year. 
This, with the help of, the wonderful 
women of the country, who dig and 
plant aud tend the small holdings of 
an acre or two. enables them to get 
along. “Are they happy?” asked one 
of the listeners? “Very happy,” said 
the official with emphasis; and there 
came to our mind the saying from an 
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eld book, to the effect that “the happi- 
ness of a man consisteth not in the 
abundance of his possessions .. .” 


Myths 


There is no such thing as a “wet 
moon” or a “dry moon,” the Weather 
Bureau finds it necessary to remind 
the public. The moon has nothing to 
do with rain. 


Why? Viewed from near the earth's 
equator the young moon never makes 
an angle of more than 30 degrees with 
the horizontal and it is generally 
more nearly horizontal, or “dry,” than 
this. Yet are the tropics dry? And 
at the earth’s poles a line drawn 
through the horns of the moon’s cres- 
cent is always within 25 degrees of 
vertical—“‘wet” moon! Yet the polar 
regions are really among the more 
arid regions of the globe. 


Brushing aside this age-old myth is 
only a little thing, but it illustrates 
perfectly the job of science—to replace 
superstition with knowledge. 


Greatest Economic Factor 


Surely it is not stretching a point 
too far to say that the automobile is 
the greatest economical factor in mod- 
ern American life. If you doubt it, 
we ask you to remember that the auto- 
mobile bill of the American people is 
over 14 billion dollars a year—at least, 
so says a report by the Bureau of In- 
dustrial Technology; and they surely 
oughi to know. 


Our annual investment in automo- 
biles is greater than the annual value 
of farm crops and over twice the an- 
nual investment in new buildings; 
hence, the automotive industry has 
risen to the position of the leading 
industry of the United States. This 
startling fact should not surprise us 
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when we learn that the last annual 
registration of automobiles was about 
20 millions; that the average automo- 
bile owner spends over $700 a year on 
his car; and that if each man, woman 
and child in the country were helping 
to pay the bill (and by the way, they 
are doing so indirectly) the annual 
expenditure per capita would be $117. 

Not only is the industry stupendous 
in itself but its effects on other in- 
dustries is in proportion. In road 
building, for example, where the pro- 
gram now in the course of execution 
ealls for the expenditure of about one 
billion dollars a year, and in the up- 
building of suburban communities 
where the new construction, in the case 
of many cities, is larger than that in 
the urban district itself. 


Taxes 


If you are disposed to grumble at 
having to pay annual taxes to the 
United States Government, take such 
comfort as you can from the fact that 
there are others who are more heavily 
hit than yourself. Thus we learn from 
the president of the New York Central 
Railroad that the tax collectors get 
more from the American railroads 
than do the stockholders. Says he, “It 
takes the earnings of 3000 miles of our 
lines to pay the taxes. In other words, 
one mile out of every four of our 12,009 
miles is working for the Government.” 
This is one of the heavy burdens that 
are being carried by the railroads in 
their heroic effort to show those divi- 
dends of six per cent, which are neces- 
sary if they are to raise the greatly 
needed capital for improvements and 
extensions. 

Pioneering 

Sometimes a man fails to lead be- 
cause he runs too far ahead of his 
fellows. Often this is true of invent- 
ors. A splendid example of this was 
recounted recently at the dinner of the 
Edison Pioneers in honor of Thomas 
A. Edison’s 79th birthday. 

“Mr. Edison was too early with 
radio, discovering the spark or wave 
in 1875,” said Robert A. Carter, who 
was associated with the wizard of 
Menlo Park, 40 years ago. “In that 
same year he built a set and published 
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it in the Scientific American, 12 years 
before Hertz and 22 years before 
Marconi.” 

Just as in literature a man spins a 
thrilling story, only to find that Kip- 
ling said the same thing long before 
him, so the scientist, exploring what 
he believes to be a virgin wilderness, 
comes often upon the footprints of 
Edison, the most prolific inventor the 
world has yet seen. 


Hello 


Embassies and consulates, university 
scholarships, lecture tours, propa- 
ganda—all have had for years as their 
supreme object a better understanding, 
a closer friendship between America 
and the Old World. 

Now comes the announcement that 
soon you may pick up your telephone 
and talk with a man in London as 
easily as if he were in the next street. 
What is more, you can do this at a 
cost of $5 for three minutes. Here 
is an achievement which outweighs a 
century of striving for international 
accord 

When men talk directly to one an- 
other easily, cheaply, and constantly 
about their daily affairs, they talk the 
same language, they have the same 
ideals. It is becoming more and more 
difficult for them to misunderstand 
each other. As an insurance of peace, 
the inauguration of the $5-for-three- 
minutes transatlantic telephone rate 
may well rank with the best treaty 
ever signed. 

Hoax 


The great to-do in the newspapers 
about the discovery of lead crosses 
and other relics alleged to prove that 
a tribe of wandering Jews dwelt in 
the Southwest for a couple of centuries, 
long before Columbus made his fam- 
ous voyage, seems to have been pre- 
mature. The discovery appears to be 
a hoax. 

The relics are said to bear dates such 
as “775 A.D.” Now, it happens that 
the use of the letters, “A.D.” did not 
become general until long after the 
year 775. This reminds us of some 
bogus pre-Christian coins that were 
found bearing the date “445 B.C.,” 
stamped into the metal! 
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Are Children People? 


Condensed from Vanity Fair (September, '26) 


12-Year-Old Elizabeth Benson 


RE children people? Real people 

—not “kiddies,” or “little folks” 

or “little ones,” or what have you, 
in the way of patronizing tags for us 
human beings who are not yet old 
enough to be accorded the sacred privi- 
leges of grown-ups? 

Do you think we are people? You 
say “Yes!” but I don’t believe you. I 
don’t believe there is one adult in a 
thousand, who really thinks of children 
as people—real persons, with individu- 
ality; with rights to opinions and to 
self-expression. 

When I was five years of age I en- 
tered school. Almost all the adults 
with whom I came in contact, treated 
me—along with other little children 
—as if I were anything but a thinking 
human being. I soon found out that 
if I expressed an opinion frankly-- 
and I remember that I had decided 
opinions, for Mother had insisted that 
I think for myself—I was called ‘“‘fo;- 
ward” or “impertinent.” If I shut up 
like a clam, after a rebuff for being 
myself, my privacy was torn at by pry- 
ing fingers; with some such patroniz- 
ing remark as “Cat’s got her tongue!” 

I began to dread meeting grown-ups, 
for, almost invariably, their first 
words were something as follows: 
“My! What a fat little girl! What do 
you feed her on! She’s very fair, isn’t 
she? Not exactly pretty, but she looks 
very bright. Come and give me a kiss, 
honey. I’m sure we shall be friends!” 

And how I squirmed then, and how 
I still squirm! For I am still not con- 
sidered a person, for I am only 12. 
Not until I’m 18 will I be admitted to 
the mystic shrine of grown-ups, 
where people treat each other with 
tact and courtesy. 

I used to have an impish desire to 
strike back at our visitor, to turn to 
Mother and say: “How thin and 
wrinkled she is, Mother! I wonder if 
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she’s starving herself to keep fashion- 
ably thin? It’s a wonder she doesn’t 
get a facial. And what a horrid shade 
of henna she uses on her hair! But 
she has pretty eyes, hasn’t she?” 
Then, turning to the lady, say to her 
in her own manner, “But I think you 
are very nice, and I am sure we are 
going to be great friends.” 

The adults who, on meeting children, 
discuss them as if they were pet dogs 
or animated dolls, do not mean to be 
discourteous or unkind. They have so 
far forgotten their own childhood and 
its humiliations that they haven’t the 
faintest conception of the antagonism 
which is aroused in a child’s breast 
when he hears himself discussed, 
criticized, analyzed and tagged, as if 
he had no emotions, no heart, no net- 
work of shivering nerves. 

Adults often talk down to us in a 
manner much like this: “And how 
old are you, little girl? Seven? My, 
what a big little girl! Almost a lady 
now, aren’t you? And do you like 
school? Do you love your teachers? 
What are you going to be when you’re 
a big, big girl?” Now, I ask you! What 
can you expect from a child when you 
talk to it like that? Do we unfold 
our minds and let our personality blos- 
som under such a barrage of banal 
questions? Hardly! 

If children are people, they should 
be given the three great gifts which 
make life for grown-ups so pleasant: 
courtesy, justice, tolerant understand- 
ing. 

Take the matter of justice. Even the 
best of parents are tyrants, sole ar- 
biters of our fate, a court of justice 
in which the father or mother Js 
judge, jury, and prosecuting attorney. 
There is no attorney for the defense. 
The defendant is seldom allowed to 
take the stand in his own defense. 

“But what did I do, Mama?” Johnny 
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begs, between sobs. “You know good 
and well what you did! I don’t want 
to hear another word out of you! And 
stop that howling! The neighbors will 
think I’m killing you!” Sometimes it 
develops that it wasn’t Johnny at all 
who tracked up the kitchen or ate up 
the cake, but his brother Sammy, who 
(because Mama’s anger has been ex- 
pended in whipping Johnny) is let off 
with a scolding. And does Mama 
apologize to Johnny or try to soothe 
his wounded spirit, which is smarting 
more than his flesh? She does not! 
And Johnny doesn’t forget. 

My mother is frequently unjust, for 
she is quick to anger. But never has 
she been unjust to me in this way 
without acknowledging her error, and 
asking me to forgive her. And she 
never makes me hopelessly dependent 
by reminding me of all the wonderful 


things she does for me. Another 
thing: she has never broken a prom- 


ise to me in her life. Broken promises 
cause more unhappiness among chil- 
dren than adults ever dream of. Par- 
ents make promises too lightly. Then 
the most trivial excuse serves most 
parents for breaking these lightly 
given promises that the children have 
taken so seriously. 

Yet the unjust parent may wonder 
why his son doesn’t confide in him, why 
he would rather be anywhere else 
than at home, and why he so resents 
his father’s attempts to participate in 
any of his sports or excursions. 

Since justice and courtesy are rarely 
found in any great degree in the re- 
lationship between adults and children, 
what wonder that so little understan‘- 
ing exists between the two? How 
many adults show any tolerance for, or 
sympathetic understanding of, the 
myriad make-believes and gossamer 
fancies that float about in the mind of 
a child? Parents are too prone to label 
these childish expressions of make- 
believe as nonsense. Or else they ca'l 
it lying and punish the bewildered 
child. If the adult laughs at these 
cob-web fancies, the sensitive soul of 
the child may close up like a pitcher 
plant and remain closed for years. 

On the more practical side, adults 


show just as little tolerance for the 
small miseries that children suifer. 
Doesn’t Mary’s mother know that it’s 
just as hard on Mary to wear an un- 
fashionable hat as it would be on 
Mary’s mother? The “society” of chil-1- 
hood has rules as important as those 
of adult society, and a girl can feel 
social ostracism as keenly as her 
mother can. If she does not “treat” 
the crowd when her turn comes, she 
is cruelly edged out of the inner circie. 
If she does not invite them to her 
house for parties, she may be droppei. 
Her mother would laugh at the idea. 


As if children had “society”! The 
idea! And, just because many a mother 
does not understand these things, 


many a little girl lives a lonely, un- 
happy life. 

My own childhood has been happy, 
because the reverse of all that I have 
written has been true in my own case. 
From the time I was a baby, my 
mother has treated me as a person, a 
friend. She told me everything that 
happened in her busy days, made a 
real confidante of me, not in a conde- 
scending way, but as one friend to 


another. And, of course I told her 
everything that happened to me. I 
still do. When anything particularly 


exciting or depressing comes up dur- 
ing her day, she telephones me, and 
“gets it off her chest.” Ido the same. 
Her friends do not talk down to me; 
they do not snub me, or act as if they 
thought that children should be seen 
and not heard. I have been admitted 
to every sort of discussion that can go 
on between interesting, creative peo- 
ple, since I was old enough to talk. IY 
can make engagements with my 
friends, and be sure of being allowed 
to keep them, since the independence 
which has been allowed me all my life 
has made my judgment quite depend- 
able. 


I believe it was Mother’s discovery, 
when I was a baby, that children are 
people, that was largely responsible 
for my rapid progress through school. 
Just because she did regard me as a 
person, she insisted that I must think 
for myself, take care of myself physi- 
cally, and develop myself morally and 
spiritually from within. 
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How Much of Your Brain Do You Use? 


(Continued from Page 324) 


physical inheritance should be taken 
for what they are—physical traits, and 
nothing more. They are so remotely 
related, if at all, to so-called brain 
power that they may be disregarded. 
Do not worry about what you have not 
got or do not know. Find out, rather, 
why you do not have it and do not 
know it. And assume that, unless you 
are a congenital idiot, you can get it 
and can know it. But first decide that 
you want it and are willing to put 
enough time and energy into it to get 
it and to know it. Your brain is ready 
to do its part. Extend its usefulness. 

Naturally, you will get tired now 
and then—you have to rest. As a boy 
your back soon wore out picking po- 
tato bugs. But do you recall how rest- 
ful it was to go swimming? What 
happened to that tired back that joy- 
ously carried it to the creek? New 
stimulus! Change! You can lose in- 
terest in anything. Your very nature 
demands change; as a human being 
you are entitled to new stimuli, new 
interests—unless you have surrender- 
ed your birthright to the tyranny of 
fear or deadly routine. 

Thousands of men and women go 
stale on their jobs, their wives, their 
husbands, doing the same old things in 
the same old place. When something 
has lost its kick, try something that 
has a kick. I cannot tell you what. 
But do something different. Change 
your boarding-house, or fall in love, or 
have a baby, or fire the cook, or buy a 
new car, or take up French, or plant 
a garden, or (best of all!) begin to ask 
questions again as you used to d9 
when a child. Get curious, explore, ex- 
periment, give your brain an airing. 


Many a time you have got your dog- 
tired body to bed, to find yourself with- 
in five minutes fired with ambition to 
cross the Alps, become queen of the 
movies, mayor of your town, or tell 
the world what you would do if— 
Something has served as a stimulus. 
Maybe an idea has flashed into your 
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mind and rekindled your fires. Per- 
haps something you’ve read has 
pricked your dull senses. At any 
rate, you are again rearing to go-- 
life has got back its kick. 

Perhaps you are marooned in some 
stagnant pool of routine. Reading 
this article will not move you. It may 
stimulate you to take stock of yourself. 
3ut you must move yourself. 

The geniuses of the world were 
builders—with words, with brick, with 
granite, with tones, with pigments, 
with woed, with steel, with chemical 
elements, with physical forces, with 
ideas, with fantasy, with imagination, 
with sweat and time and energy. 

And you can emulate them if you 
want to. But “Lives of great men oft 
remind us” is just piffle—unless some- 
how, somewhere, you can get such a 
kick out of the “reminder” that you 
start on your own hook. Lives of 
great men should be used as you 
would a cookbook—to help you bake 
something you can eat and grow on 
and live by. 

Edison lives on electricity, Millikan 
on electrons, Ford on flivvers, the 
Mayo brothers on operations. A steady 
drive at one thing, kept up long 
enough, will make you famous and 
possibly a genius. 

If you are in love with it you can 
adapt your life to its pursuit. There 
is, of course, plenty of room for the 
jack-of-all-trades; but if you would be 
past master of one you will have to 
guide your time and energy toward 
that goal and put your heart into it. 


Your brain is limitless; do not cir- 
cumscribe it with a Chinese wall of 
ignorance, nor let it slumber while 
you go through the same old life in 
the same old way, rooted to your job 
like a tree. 

Load it with new sights, new sounds, 
new vocabularies, with new experi- 
ences. And remember, the more you 
use your brain, the more brain you 
will have to use. 
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“Uncle Shylock” in Europe 


(Continued from Page 328) 


seems to me that one fails gravely to 
understand contemporary Europe if he 
does not perceive how rapidly there 
is developing a sense of solidarity 
from one end to the other; or, to put 
it more concretely, how swiftly the 
common and crushing problems vf 
economic and industrial existence are 
tending to push into the background 
the secular rivalries which have so 
long divided Europe. 


Borah, Reed of Missouri, Hiram 
Johnson, all sound in European ears 
precisely as did the Kaiser and his 
colleagues before 1914. They are the 
authentic voices of an American im- 
perialism, of a dollar realpolitik. You 
must understand the state of mind 
existing in Europe to understand any- 
thing. When hundreds of millions of 
people passionately believe certain 
things and find in other things com- 
plete confirmation for their beliefs, 
then one approaches a situation out of 
which international troubles and even 
wars are born. The World War came, 
beyond all else, as a consequence of 
what several peoples believed about 
their neighbors. 


I do not think I exaggerate when I 
say that for many millions of Europe- 
ans, in several countries, the United 
States is coming to have a position of 
menace quite as formidable as that 
occupied by Germany two decades ago 
and the words of American public men 
are coming to produce much the same 
explosive results. And there is no 
division in Europe, there are no coun- 
tries and no considerable elements in 
any country arguing in defense of 
America and against the conceptions 
which to all of us must seem pre- 
posterous. 


There is not a great people in Eur: 
ope which does not feel that American 
policy is injuring its present situation 
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and constitutes a grave menace to its 
future. And there are scores of public 
men and newspapers prepared to ex- 
ploit this feeling and to rouse it to 
passionate heights. 


For 12 years I have been writing in 
this magazine, and I should feel that 
I had failed to perform my duty if I 
did not say that the present develop- 
ment of European opinion. seems the 
gravest single menace to my country 
which I have seen in my lifetime and, 
given the facts of the case, likely to 
persist and intensify precisely as the 
debt settlements endure and the cum- 
ulative payments arrive. I do not be- 
lieve that this sentiment will diminish 
or give way to new feelings soon, and 
I do believe that it can have political 
consequences of well-nigh terrible ex- 
tent. 


Nor do I see any solution this side 
of the abolition of the debt. Failing 
this we are doomed to perpetual inter- 
ference with Europe, we are involved 
in every European circumstance, we 
are made the enemy of all European 
efforts to recover and the target of 
every political operation conducted on 
the home front by the politician who 
must find in our policy the simplest 
and handiest explanation of their own 
failure. We have replaced Germany 
as the villain of the piece. If Germany 
is still held responsible for the war, 
we are daily becoming more generally 
blamed for the non-arrival of peace. 


In a word, to sum it all up, it is my 
sincere conviction that the issue of the 
debts is coming to have almost as 
dangerous a place in international] re- 
lations as that of Alsace-Lorraine af- 
ter the war of 1870. And to Europe 
we are assuming the menacing and 
provocative attitude of Germany be- 
tween 1905 and 1914. 
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What Next in Mexico? 


Condensed from McNaught’s Monthly (September, '26) 


Hubert C. Herring 


OLITENESS is all well enough if 
it isn’t overdone, but the Mexican 
overdoes it. You go into a Mexi- 

can house. You admire the house. 
The Mexican smiles and bows. “The 
house is yours. You are at home.” 
But you are expected to be equally 
polite and not ask for a deed to the 
house. 


There the trouble began. Enterpris- 
ing Americans went into Mexico dur- 
ing the reign of Diaz, and they ad- 
mired the landscape. In characteris- 
tic Mexican fashion the President 
said, “The landscape is yours,” where- 
upon the President transferred quite a 
section of the landscape to these 
friendly guests. The Mexicans found 
themselves tenants on their own land. 
The Americans found themselves in 
possession of legal deeds, and Mr. Diaz 
put away a few more pesos against the 
rainy day which he astutely saw com- 
ing. It made the Americans happy, 
Mr. Diaz richer and the peon poorer. 


The peon didn’t count in the days 
of Mr. Diaz. He had no friend, not 
even a lawyer. He could not read or 
write. He was a part of the old village 
organization of the Indians, and with 
his fellow villagers, shared in the 
ownership of the village ejido, the 
common land of the village. All of 
the families of the village were free 
to use the common land for raising 
their crops and grazing their animals. 


When Diaz came to power, the large 
land-owner—often an American-- 
wanted more land. He proceeded in 
scrupulously legal fashion. His first 
step was to open a store on his haci- 
enda—near the adjacent Indian vil- 
lage. He invited his neighbors to 
come in. They came, and having no 
money, they opened charge accounts. 
The charge it habit proved potent 
poison to the Mexican peon. He had 
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never handled money. He had done 
business by swapping eggs for hay, 
and hay for eggs. But the store was 
a new venture. He bought and 
charged and could not pay. Presently 
they had chalked him up for 100 pesos. 
Then foreclosures began. 


The old common lands of the vil- 
lage were the only tangible posses- 
sions. The Spanish law had made the 
ejidos inalienable, but Mr. Diaz made 
new laws. Titles changed hands; the 
land owner smiled, the lawyer smiled, 
Mr. Diaz smiled, everyone smiled ex- 
cept the peon. ‘hat game went on for 
30 =years. Haciendas, plantations, 
of 100,000 acres and over, became 
common. The peon was now a slave 
on the land which he once owned. 


In 1910 Mexico exploded. Madero 
marched up and down the land crying 
“Tierra y Libertad!” and the peon 
took up the shout and yelled his 
lustiest for land and liberty, for land 
is liberty in Mexico. There the revo- 
lution began, and land was at the 
heart of it, the desire of the peon to 
get back the land which had been 
taken from him. 


Mexico has now been. shouting 
“Tierra y Libertad!” for 15 years, and 
harried presidents from Madero to 
Calles have been endeavoring to get 
the land away from the large land- 
owner, Mexican and foreign, and to 
give it to the peon. The job is to be 
done, or the President loses his place. 
Therefore the land laws. They are the 
legal formulation of the sentiment 
“Mexico for Mexicans.” They provide 
for the subdivision of the great estates 
for the allotment to the peon of smali 
farms, and the compensation of the 
present owners in bonds. 


The position of the land-owner is 
perfectly understandable. He doesn’t 
like the principle of the thing. If he 
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is an Anglo-Saxon he quotes prece- 
dents. “The Mexican people are mak- 
ing their own precedents,” says Presi- 
dent Calles. “But this is an attack 
on the rights of private property,” re- 
turns the American. “Human rights 
must be regarded as above property 
rights,” rejoins the Mexican. 


Furthermore, the American land- 
owner doesn’t like the way the law is 
administered. The operation of the 
law requires a whole army of police- 
men and sheriffs to administer it. Not 
all of these officials are honest, not all 
able. They go scurrying up and down 
the country splitting up _ profitable 
haciendas which have been brought to 
a high state of productivity, and then 
their machinery breaks down; there 
seem to be no peons ready to take up 
the cultivation of their newly acquired 
estates. 

Again, the American doesn't like 
the Mexican method of paying for the 
land. He doesn’t want bonds running 
for 20 years. So he goes to the Ameri- 
can Embassy and talks it over with 
Mr. Sheffield. The land-owner geis 
sympathy from him, but it does not in- 
crease the affection of Mexico for 
their concerns. Mexicans do not like 
Mr. Sheffield. They think he doesn’t 
like Mexico, and that hurts their feel- 
ings. They think he keeps too many 
secret service men in Mexico. They 
think he is against labor. 


The Mexican government says to the 
land-owner: “If injustice is done, zo 
to the Mexican courts, and get jus- 
tice.” The American replies: “Your 
courts are corrupt.” The Mexican is 
touchy on the subject of his institu- 
tions. He is inclined to remark, “What 
about your own courts?” 


The Mexican does not like us. He 
thinks us too self-righteous, too assert- 
ive. He thinks we swagger, and flash 
our bank roll. We are charged with 
refusing to accept their constitution, 
when we do business in Mexico. The 
Mexican thinks as highly of his con- 
stitution as we think of ours. We are 
charged with conspiring against the 
government of Mexico. We—that is, 
Mr. Kellog and Mr. Sheffield—write 
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too many notes. The Mexican is 
heartily sick of our notes. Every 
American note looks to him like an 
invitation from Washington addressed 
to General Bingity-Bing, suggesting 
that he come in and clean up the 
Calles government. We are charged 
with brandishing a perpetual threat 
of intervention. They haven’t for- 
gotten Mr. Wilson’s battleships in 
Vera Cruz harbor, nor Mr. Taft’s sol- 
diers on the Texas border. Nor for 
that matter, the battle of Chapultepec 
and the Gadsen purchase. 


Mexico says something else about 
us. They say we are indifferent to 
their crusade for freedom. They say 
our enthusiasm for liberty spent itself 
in our own war for independence. 


Mexico has the right of it. Mexico 
had 400 years of as wanton tyranny 
as any people ever suffered. It had 
Spain on its back for 300 of those 
years, until a priest named Hidalgo 
gathered up a motley crowd of peons, 
and in 1810, launched the war which 
eliminated Spain from the scene. The 
Indian has been on the march ever 
since, although his march has been 
mostly a retreat. The peon has paid 
the bills for Spanish grandeur and 
French champagne and Diaz marble 
palaces long enough. He paid them 
by following his wooden piow from 
sun-up to sun-down, receiving his nine 
centavos a day for the task. He had 
no schools, his children learned no- 
thing, save to slave and ask no ques- 
tions. Worms will turn. 


Mexico knows that there can be no 
freedom until her title is clear, that 
there can be no hope for free institu- 
tions until she is free to make her 
own decisions, including her own mis- 
takes, without the constant interfer- 
ence of foreign powers. They see a 
Mexico which has been given away. 
They are determined to take it back. 


The Mexican knows the truth of it. 
He is determined to end it. Whether 
he can actually recover his lost herit- 
age remains to be seen. He knows that 
the great uncertain factor in the situ- 
ation is the attitude of the United 
States. 
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Confucius Said It First 


Condensed from Collier's, The National Weekly (August 28, °26) 
Dr. Tehyi Hsieh, Williamstown Institute of Politics 


AM a Chinese and pardonably 

proud of it. But my pride of 

race would not be as strong as it 
is if I were not also a Confucianist, 
because I cannot conceive of a useful 
member of my race who is not a de- 
vout and consistent disciple of our 
Great Master. 

Here in America life is rapid, stan- 
dardized yet unecrystallized; beliefs 
are unsettled and unmolded. In China, 
life is leisurely, poised and sure, be- 
cause, enshrined in the reasoning in- 
telligence and in the hearts of our 
people, is a philosophy which has with- 
stood the test of many centuries. Your 
civilization is to multiply and feed de- 
sires, ours is to simplify and discipline 
desires. You are teaching us how to 
make a LIVING; we are at least able 
to show you how to LIVE. 

You Americans cannot fully appreci- 
ate the philosophical stability of 
China. And yet you should be able 
to because in your own philosophy, 
such as it is, you constantly repeat, 
over and over again, the thundering 
truths which for over 2400 years, ever 
since they fell from the lips of Confuc- 
ius, have been taken as guiding prin- 
ciples of life by the people of my 
country. 

The thoughts of the world’s wise 
men, where they deal with earthly and 
not with spiritual things, are very 
largely repetitions of the thoughts of 
Confucius. Alexander Pope said, “The 
proper study of mankind is man.” But 
before England was even known Con- 
fucius, when he was asked “What is 
wisdom?” had replied, “To know man- 
kind.” Ralph Waldo Emerson said, 
“With consistency a great soul has 
simply nothing to do,’ whereas Con- 
fucius had preceded him with the re- 
mark, “Only the wisest and the stup- 
idest of men never change.” 

Wise men of the modern world have 
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given popular currency to such 
maxims as “The barking dog never 
bites,’ “Haste makes waste,” “Ac- 
tions speak louder than _ words,” 
“Where there’s a will there’s a way,” 
“Be sure you're right, then go ahead,” 
and now note how Confucius has given 
us the same thoughts. Our Master 
said: “A fierce outside and a weak 
core;” “Naught done in a hurry is 
thorough;” “A gentleman is shame- 
fast of his speech: his deeds go fur- 
ther;” “Where there’s a will the thing 
is lightly done,” and “When right pre- 
vails be fearless in deed and speech.” 

Comparisons such as these might »e 
carried on indefinitely. The wisdom 
of Confucius is universal. It deals 
with everything; it comes in contact 
with life at all its angles, and to those 
who understand and ACCEPT it it fur- 
nishes a simple solution to nearly any 
problem that may arise. 


Confucius avoided such thoughts as 
the immortality of the soul and the 
personality of a God, and confined his 
teachings solely to things pertaining 
to human conduct. Primarily, Con- 
fucius was not a religious teacher and, 
among the literati of China, Confucian- 
ism is not looked upon as a religion. 
In fact, the Great Master did not 
even concern himself with religion as 
people think of religion today. His 
doctrines were ethical and political. 
They dealt solely with the contacts of 
human life. His followers today, the 
literati of China, simply bow before 
the Confucius Tablet in recognition 
of the wisdom of the Great Master 
and not in any sense in adoration of a 
divinity. No Confucian scholars wor- 
ship idols or burn joss sticks. 

It was the Great Master of my coun- 
try who first enunciated the Golden 
Rule. He said, in settling disputes, 
“Do not do to others that which you 
would not have others do to you.” 
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Again, he said, “My heart’s desire is 
to meet your heart’s desire,” or “I 
wish to do to you even as I would be 
done by.” And during the passing of 
the centuries this saying has become 
as deeply engraven into the lives of 
his people as the words “Liberty, 
Equality and Fraternity” are engraven 
over the entrances to all the public 
buildings in France. 


From my earliest childhood I can 
remember that I was always taught to 
revere the words of the Great Master. 
What are merely maxims in America, 
made to apply to certain occasions, are 
rules of life among the Chinese. 


Confucius—the name is the latinized 
version of the Chinese characters 
K’ung-fu-tze—whose teachings have 
for more than 2000 years provided no 
less than one quarter of the people of 
the world with a sturdy philosophy cf 
life, was merely a man. He was born 
in what is now the prevince of Shan- 
tung, in the year 551 B. C., and it is 
worthy of note that his descendant of 
the 76th generation is now living 
there. Mr. T. H. Kung (his angli- 
cized name) was one of the people’s 
delegates to Versailles: protesting 
against the sale of his forebears’ 
sacred province for a mere hand- 
ful of shekels. 


Confucius’ father, a feudal soldier 
in command of the District of Chow, 
died when the future sage was only 
five years of age. Although the family 
was left in straitened circumstances, 
Confucius was carefully educated by 
his mother. When he was quite young 
he evinced an insatiable desire for 
learning and in other respects dis- 
played so much practical ability that 
at the age of 17 he was manager for 
a wealthy landowner. At 19 he mar- 
ried. 


In 527 B. C. his mother, to whom he 
was devoted with all the strength of 
his intellect, passed away, and her 
death marked the turning point in his 
career. In all friendliness, and with 
a complete understanding as to his 
purposes, he separated himself from 
his wife and his children and went in- 
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to seclusion. He remained apart from 
the world for 27 months, and when 
he returned to his place in society he 
came prepared to take up his life’s 
work. 


By the time Confucius had reached 
the age of 34 his name was widely 
known throughout China and, because 
of the fame which had attached to his 
political and ethical utterances, he 
found himself the head of a group of 
disciples composed of men of the first 
importance. 


The political teachings of the Mas- 
ter were of course—in that he ad- 
vocated the deposition by the people 
of unjust rulers—disagreeable to many 
men who were in power, and the life 
of the Teacher was many times 
threatened. When he was 52, however, 
he was offered the governorship of 
Chung-tu but promptly refused to ac- 
cept it. He loved to contemplate and 
control the actions of others better 
than to act himself. But later, he be- 
came successively chief magistrate of 
the town of Chung-tu, assistant super- 
intendent of works to the ruler of Loo 
and finally Minister of Crime. 


In spite of an almost miraculous 
efficiency in office, Confucius lost the 
favor of his ruler a few years later, 
and thereafter, until the time of his 
death, 478 B. C., he wandered through 
the land, sometimes well treated, 
sometimes enduring severe hardships, 
and always saddened by the refusal of 
the potentates to be guided by his benc- 
ficent counsels. 


But no sooner was the Great Mas- 
ter dead than a realization of the 
great beauty and worth of his teach- 
ings burst upon the people of China. 
The admiration of the public rose to 
veneration; veneration changed to 
worship and, strangely and _ incon- 
sistently, the memory of a man who 
had given no evidence of knowledge 
of any God, became as revered as 
though he had himself been a divinity. 
Obeisance was paid to him, temples 
built in his honor and a cult establish- 
ed which has lasted for over 2000 
years. 
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“Stop, Look, Listen!” 


Comments about a Much-Discussed Article in 
the September Atlantic 


From the Nation 


LL too commonly the investor in 

an American industrial corpora- 

tion buys a pig in a poke. He 
should be grateful to William Z. Rip- 
ley, professor of economics at Harvard 
University, for at least poking the pig. 
Incorporation covers a multitude of 
sins. And it is a method whereby the 
control of industry has fallen more 
and more into a few hands although 
investment in it is becoming increas- 
ingly scattered. A generation ago 
people with small savings to invest put 
them into real estate or real-estate 
morigages and occasionally into gov- 
ernment or railroad bonds. But the 
rapid evolution of the United States as 
a manufacturing nation has opened 
vast fields for new capital in industrial 
enterprises, while the incorporation of 
such business and the raising of capital 
through the sale of stock has made it 
possible for people even of humble 
means to have a small stake in this 
great fabric with its unrivalled oppor- 
tunities for making—and losing— 
money. 

Wall Street is hard-boiled when it 
comes to either the losses or the profits 
of an investor. But it is not oblivious 
to anything which affects the value of 
or the market for the wares which it 
handles. Thus when, not long ago, 
Professor Ripley assailed the growing 
tendency on the part of industrial cor- 
porations to issue non-voting shares, 
it had an immediate repercussion in 
Wall Street, the New York Stock Ex- 
change barring from its list several 
proposed issues of that sort. 

We look for a similarly beneficial— 
and probably more important—result 
from Professor Ripley’s article in the 
September issue of the Atlantic Month- 
ly, in which he criticizes unsparingly 
the meager, meaningless, and mislead- 
ing information which most industrial 
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corporations in this country supply to 
their stockholders and theoretical own- 
ers; he names names and cites in- 
stance after instance of the way in 
which large corporations have defraud- 
ed the many and enriched the few by 
concealing their true financial condi- 
tion from all but the insiders. Nor can 
Wall Street pooh-pooh the strictures 
of Professor Ripley. He is not only an 
educator of conservative and high 
standing but has served as an econom- 
ic expert to the U. S. Industrial Com- 
mission, the War Department, the 
Shipping Board, the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, and private com- 
panies. 


Professor Ripley calls for better ac- 
counting and the publication of ad- 
equate balance sheets and income ac- 
counts on the part of our industrial 
corporations. He thinks their finances 
should be revealed as fully as are 
those of railroads and national banks 
under the regulations of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission and the Federal 
Reserve Board respectively..... 


Professor Ripley believes that ample 
power and machinery for obtaining 
better financial information from in- 
dustrial corporations already exists in 
the Federal Trade Commission, citing 
convincingly the law establishing that 
body. He thinks a vigorous assertion 
by the President of an intention to 
press for corporate publicity through 
the Federal] Trade Commission would 
carry the day. 

We agree with Professor Ripley in 
his criticisms and in his suggestions 
for betterment, but we think any initi- 
ative at this time must come from 
Congress; it will not emanate from Mr. 
Coolidge nor from the Federal Trade 
Commission which, as emasculated by 
the President, has been trying to re- 
strict publicity as much as possible in 
the work of the board. Messrs. Thomp- 
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son and Nugent, the two remaining 
liberal members of the commission, are 
quoted by the newspapers as in sym- 
pathy with Professor Ripley’s pro- 
posals, but a majority of the member- 
ship is said to be in opposition. It 
would be. Timid business men are ar- 
guing that the publicity which Pro- 
fessor Ripley advocates would reveal 
valuable trade secrets to competitors 
and injure the companies making the 
reports. This is antediluvian rubbish. 
Any company that would be injured by 
such an X-ray of its financial past and 
present deserves to be. 


From The New Republic 


Prof. William Z. Ripley gallantly re- 
turns to the attack in the September 
number of the Atlantic Monthly with 
a long article demanding adequate ac- 
counting standards and full publicity, 
enforced by the Federal Trade Com- 
mission, for the finances of corpora- 
tions whose securities and stock are 
purchased by the general public. Com- 
plete lack of information, inadequate 
balance sheets only, balance sheets 
but no income accounts, indefensible 
over- or under-depreciation, sudden re- 
versals in accounting policy which re- 
veal former concealment of profits or 
losses, new forms of stock-watering by 
deflating liabilities instead of inflat- 
ing assets, failure to state the basis of 
valuation of the company’s plants and 
inventories—such practices seem fair- 
ly common. Professor Ripley has little 
hope that even if stockholders were 
fully informed they would take in- 
telligent interest in corporate manage- 
ment, but he does express what seems 
to us a justified hope that if the facts 
were ascertainable, and frequently 
enough, the advice of bankers, brokers 
and other experts would bring about 
a fair market price, and the outside 
stockholders’ investment would be 
more safely guarded against foolish or 
secretive policies of inside manage- 
ment and the grosser forms of markct 
rigging... 


The more and better the publicity 
concerning corporate affairs, the easier 
it will be not only for the small in- 
vestors but for statisticians, econom- 
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ists and all interested in industrial 
policy. Good information is the re- 
quisite for anything further, and we 
are strong for it... A reform of this 
sort is of prime value rather to the 
corporations themselves, if they want 
their securities to interest a wide pub- 
lic, if they are ever likely to need more 
capital than the big fellows will give 
them or than they can secrete from 
profits. An investing public so well 
educated that it would steer clear of 
all shares, except those of companies 
which adequately report their finances 
ought to stimulate the reform. A wide 
and honest investment market would 
be one of the greatest bulwarks of 
capitalism as we know it. On this 
account it is a bit difficult to under- 
stand why a corporation lawyer like 
Gilbert H. Montague, instead of second- 
ing Professor Ripley’s demand for uni- 
form Federal standards of accounting, 
should support the prevailing confu- 
sion by objecting to the governmental 
maintenance of standards and publici- 
ty—one of the first duties of govern- 
ment—as paternalistic bureaucracy. 
State legislation as an alternative is 
bound to be scattering, dilatory and 
diverse, and to advocate it is in effect 
to oppose any adequate legislation. 


From The Independent 


... Professor Ripley, without mincing 
words, has analyzed a situation which 
for years has mystified the simple soul 
who tried to discover from published 
statements whether or not the particu- 
lar great corporation in which he was 
a little stockholder was progressing 
well, badly, or indifferently. And not 
only the simple soul; even the best of 
bankers has wrestled with the obscure 
figures before him, yet has been too 
timid to shout for help... Once again 
a vote of thanks is due Professor Rip- 
ley not only for the courage of his 
statement, but for his true wisdom in 
analyzing the evil with a splendid ar- 
ray of actual cases, his brilliant pre- 
sentation of it, and his simple formula 
for remedying it. This is the kind of 
service that hardly comes under the 
head of muckraking because it is con- 
structive. 
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The Sifting Power of Cities 


Condensed from Scribner’s Magazine (September ’26) 


Ellsworth Huntington 


ITIES are a sign of energy, ability, 

wealth, and civilization. They are 

a result of these conditions, and 
likewise a cause of them. The first 
essential for the growth of a big city, 
or even of a small town, is people of 
special talents. 

The common idea is erroneous that 
the growth of cities depend primarily 
on the excellence of their harbors and 
transportation systems, and on the 
density of the population which they 
serve. The harbors and lines of com- 
munication determine the exact spot 
where cities shall be located; they 
also determine which of the cities in a 
given region shall grow fastest. But 
if a country is inhabited only by sav- 
ages, or stupid peasants, the best of 
harbors and the easiest lines of com- 
munication will never make a great 
city. 

As to density of population, look at 
Java. On that tropical island 35,600,- 
000 are packed into an area no bigger 
than Iowa—700 people to the square 
mile. Yet Java’s largest city, Batavi1, 
has only 300,000 people, and the next, 
barely 200,000. Now look at Australia. 
That continent has only two people to 
the square mile; it contains only a 
sixth as many people as Java. Yet 
Sydney and Melbourne are cities of 
nearly a million people, while Bris- 
bane and Adelaide rival the two great- 
est cities of Java. Australia is wealthy 
and progressive; Java poor and back- 
ward. 

In the same way, South Carolina, 
with 55 people per square mile, has 
no city larger than Charleston with 
about 70,000 people; only 18 per cent 
of its people live in towns of over 
2500. California, on the contrary, with 
only 22 people per square mile, con- 
tains two of the world’s great cities; 
almost 70 per cent of its people live 
in towns of at least 2500. In Russia 
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only about 16 per cent of the popula- 
tion is found in urban communities; 
in England 80 per cent. Scores of 
similar comparisons might be made. 
In practically every case, if large 
units are used, the regions with small 
or few cities contain a large percent- 
age of backward, inefficient people; the 
places with a large proportion of city- 
dwellers contain an unusually large 
proportion of bright, energetic progres- 
sive people. 

Russia’s recent decline in wealth 
and culture and the extermination or 
banishment of a large proportion of 
the leaders have caused the great 
Russian cities to decline by about 35 
per cent, which far exceeds the cor- 
responding rural decline. This seems 
to be what usually happens when civ- 
ilization decays. 

Does not this indicate that citics 
are a primary cause of civilization? 
Not at all. If such were the case, why 
should the greatest decline in civili- 
zation usually follow the greatest con- 
centration in cities? Civilization is 
the result of human activity and intel- 
ligence, and cities are another result 
of the same cause. But let there be 
no misunderstanding. As soon 8 
cities are established, they become 
secondary causes whereby civilization 
is urged forward with still greater 
rapidity. They are tools—the greatest 
tools of civilization. With them in his 
hand man can accomplish all sorts 
of things that would otherwise be im- 
possible. But the tool is merely the 
means, not the cause, of the accom- 
plishment. 

If cities are such important tools, 
it is worth while to understand how 
they are formed and sharpened, and 
how they wear out. In a nutshell the 
general process is this: Cities attract 
three main types of people; first, the 
bright energetic type which possesses 
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special talents; second, a multitude of 
the duller sort of laborers—the kind 
who feed automatic machines; and, 
third, the vicious and criminal ele- 
ments. Fortunately, the attraction of 
bright minds appears to outweigh that 
of the dull. Unfortunately, however, 
the cities lower the birth-rate and 
raise the death-rate; and the fine types 
are the ones whose birth-rate is especi- 
ally lowered, while their death-rate is 
probably raised almost as much as is 
that of the lower classes. Do they 
not keep late hours, live indoors, get 
little sun and fresh air, and spend a 
great deal of nervous energy on use- 
less things’ The net result is that the 
better classes in the cities tend to die 
out. The poorer classes either continue 
to increase, or more probably die out at 
a slower rate than to those of greater 
social value. Even in our own day 
cities are self-destructive, and in the 
past they have doubtless been far 
more so. 

Let us look more closely at the pro- 
cess by which the brighter type of 
people are attracted to the cities. In 
the great States of Ohio, Indiana, 
Illinois, Iowa, and Minnesota the num- 
ber of persons in Who’s Who per hun- 
dred thousand in communities of vari- 
ous sizes is as follows: 


Rural population 3 
Villages of 2500-5000 29 
Towns of 5000-10,000 28 
Cities of 10,000-25,000 25 
Cities of 25,000-100,000 28 
Cities of 100,000-300,000 30 
Cities above 300,000 40 


Similar figures prevail in other parts 
of the country. They indicate that 
there is a sudden jump from the rural 
population to the urban population, 
and second from the medium-sized 
cities to the large ones. 

The first jump suggests that even 
when the urban quality is merely such 
as prevails in little towns of only 
three or four thousand people, it gives 
those towns a pronounced advantage. 
All over the United States, the truly 
rural population contains only a hand- 
ful of eminent leaders, while in the 
larger villages the population is es- 
sentially as great as in all except the 
largest cities. This sharp distinction 
between rural and urhan appears to 
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hold good almost everywhere and at 
all periods. 

Many farmers are of a very high 
type; but the average farmer in most 
parts of the world is crude and rude 
compared with the average person in 
a center of population. He possesses 
those qualities partly because he lives 
apart and has little opportunity to be- 
come polished, and partly because he 
and his ancestors have usually had 
relatively little of the versatility, en- 
ergy, restlessness, or special talents 
which cause people to move away from 
the farms. 

The constant sifting of the farm 
population by the cities seems to be 
one of the main reasons why old rural 
communities tend to he especially con- 
servative, and hence play only a nega- 
tive part in history. They show this 
in politics, in religion, in their ways 
of working, in education, and in all 
sorts of social practices. 

One of the most important features 
of the loss of leaders by the rural 
districts is its bearing on democracy. 
Can true democracy flourish where 
large numbers of farmers, laborers, or 
any other group fail to think for them- 
selves and to produce outstanding 
leaders? Such depletion has probably 
taken place on a large scale in almost 
every old country where the people 
have long been on the soil. That is 
presumably one reason why social 
classes have become so strongly in- 
trenched in such countries, and why 
democracy is a farce in countries like 
Turkey and Russia. Even if the peas- 
ants are still capable of producing 
leaders in as large numbers as are 
the townspeople, those leaders do not 
stay on the farms even in Asia. But 
democracy can permanently succeed 
only where there is equality among 
all the great groups of society. 


What has just been said as to the 
effect of cityward migration does not 
apply to the farmers of all regions. 
Three distinct stages are recogniz- 
able, depending largely upon how long 
a region has been settled. The migrant 
who settles in a new home tends to be 
vigorous and progressive in comparison 

(Continued on Page 364) 
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The Firefly’s Light 


Condensed from Country Life 


William E. Ringle 


N the firefly’s abdomen is a special 

organ, penetrated by a number of 

minute air tubes, which secretes a 
peculiar substance capable of produc- 
ing light. Just what this substance 
consists of is still a mystery to the 
chemists. They have been unable to 
analyze it. It was once believed that 
phosphorous was an important part 
of it, but that theory has long since 
been exploded. This much is certain 
about the substance—in order for it 
to emit light it must come in contact 
with oxygen. Light is emitted when- 
ever the firefly draws air into the 
organ through the air tubes. 

If the luminous tissues from several 
fireflies be dried rapidly and ground 
up, the powder will preserve its light- 
giving properties for an _ indefinite 
period. All that is necessary is to 
moisten it while it is exposed to the 
air. 

These curious insects often make 
light the early darkness of a summer 
night. Who has not, in walking down 
a lonely country road, felt just a little 
more comfortable because the fireflies 
were there and doing their best to 
light the way? The shadows cease to 
be oppressive when they become an 
effective background for the thousands 
of tiny outbursts of light. 

For the greater part of the time the 
firefly’s light is merely a faint glow. 
But at intervals of a few seconds it 
flashes out with marked intensity. 
Although both sexes of the insect are 
luminous, the male carries the more 
brilliant light. The flash of the fe- 
male is, however, of longer duration. 

The males of some species signal 
their mates by a double flash, i. e., by 
two flashes in quick succession. The 
female answers with one flash. In an- 
other species the male’s signal is one 
short flash and the female’s reply a 
longer one. 
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A chief purpose of the firefly’s light, 
it seems, is to attract the sexes to each 
other and lead to their mating. This 
theory finds support in the fact that 
fireflies in captivity soon cease to 
flash. 

Although men know how to make 
lights of dazzling brilliancy, they use 
up a large amount of fuel in making 
them and even then the greater part 
of the energy produced is lost as heat. 
Nature, as represented in the firefly, 
is fifty times as efficient. So far as 
scientists observe, she, in this little 
insect, makes light without heat. 

In tropical America the firefly often 
becomes a jewel for evening wear. A 
dusky belle who wishes a brilliant for 
her hair, merely imprisons one of the 
insects under her hair net. 

Cuban women wear at the opera a 
large beetle with two great shining 
spots on its body. Sometimes these 
beetles are tethered with gold chains 
to the bodice of a ball gown. The 
steady glow of the spots intensifies 
with the rhythm of the dance until 
there seems to be on the dancer’s gown 
great jewels sparkling in a maze of 
light. 

A large number of encaged fireflies 
sometimes serve as a lantern. There 
is to be seen, in the National Museum 
at Washington, a much perforated 
cocoanut shell that came from a tropi- 
cal country, where it was the body 
of such a lantern. Enough light to 
read by may be had in this way. 

The glowworm is nearly as cele- 
brated for its power of shining in the 
dark as the firefly, but the glowworm 
is but one form of the firefly. Some 
are merely young fireflies in the larval 
stage, while the others are the females 
of a certain species not possessing 
wings. 

Some glowworms produce light in 
two colors—a reddish light from a 
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luminous organ at the head, while the 
body shines with a pale green light. 
The light of the glowworm is not in- 
termittent, but glows steadily. 


The glowworm possesses the power 
of anesthesia. It can administer a 
nerve-deadening drug. While the sur- 
geon gives chloroform that the patient 
may not mind the knife, the glow- 
worm gives its victim an anesthetic 
so that it will not mind being de- 
voured. When the worm intends to 
make a meal off a snail, its favorite 
meat, it gives the snail a few gentle 
tweaks with its fangs. At each tweak 
there is injected in the animal a min- 


ute dose of virus that soon completely 
paralyzes it and deprives it of all feei- 
ing. The glowworm can then feast at 
its leisure. A sail rescued from a 
worm will remain completely paralyzed 
for nearly two days, but it will then 
recover its normal state. 


After a hearty meal the glowworm 
always takes a sponge bath. It never 
loses its sponge, for the sponge is a 
sort of brush that grows on its tail. 
It is very particular about its bathing, 
spending much time at it. It curls 
itself first one way, then the other, so 
that the brush will not miss any part 
of the body. 
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with the people among whom he has 
lived hitherto. It requires more initi- 
ative to settle on a pioneer farm than 
to go to the city. Thus in its first 
stage an agricultural population is 
relatively active, aggressive, and com- 
petent. That stage is represented in 
the United States by California. There 
the farming population contains a 
large number of unusually competent 
people. It has organized itself into 
strong fruit-growers’ cooperative so- 
cieties which meet the great commer- 
cial corporations on equal terms. The 
California farmers have not yet been 
drained of their best men. 

The second type of farmers ccnsists 
of those who have been on the land 
for several generations. The cityward 
migration of their abler elements has 
not yet taken all the leaders. Those 
who remain struggle valiantly, and 
make a strong bid for public aid. This 
seems to be the condition among the 
great farming States of the Mississippi 
Valley. Something of the pioneer con- 
dition still survives, there is much 
energy and real ability. Nevertheless, 
whenever a leader of any kind arisos 
the chances are nine out of ten that 
he will be weaned from purely rural 
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interests and become identified with 
something urban. This is the great 
tragedy of farming. 


The third type of farmer is repre- 
sented in New England. There the 
process of draining away the stronger 
elements has gone so far that only in 
rare cases does one find many strong 
forceful farmers. Their sous go forth 
to be merchants, manufacturers, law- 
yers. Thus rural New England is 
voiceless and discouraged. Its native 
sons who remain on the farms cannot 
compete with the energetic foreiga- 
born immigrants who are pushing in 
among them. The farms of the native 
sons, according to the census of 1920, 
have an average value of about $6000; 
while their British-born neighbors own 
farms worth $10,700 on an average; 
their Irish-born neighbors, $10,000; the 
French, Dutch, and Swiss, $7800. The 
explanation seems to be that the abler 
native-born farmers have left the farms 
in such numbers for several genera- 
tions that those who remain have been 
reduced in some places almost to the 
condition of negligible and inarticulate 
peasants. 

(To be continued) 
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My Great-Great-Grandfather and I 


Condensed from The Nation (September 1, '26) 


Stuart Ohase 


N the year 1800 my great-great- 
] grandfather was living in Newbury- 

port, Mass. I live in New York 
City. As a test of progress, how much 
more abundant, more rewarding, is my 
life than his? He lived at the 
threshold of the industrial revolution 
—the first textile mill in America was 
built in 1802. I live on the crest of 
the greatest wave of applied tech- 
nology the world has ever seen. Juet 
us compare essentials. 


First, as to shelter. I live in a de- 
eaying Victorian apartment house up 
three flights of stairs in a dark and 
dirty stair well. There is very little 
light; and not too much fresh air. We 
never, if we can avoid it, look out of 
our windows. We have a bathroom, it 
is true, electric lights, a gas stove. But 
is my housing today—particularly 
when children are considered—superi- 
or to that of my great-great-granc- 
father in his sunny, low-eaved, great- 
ovened farmhouse in the town of New- 
buryport? I sometimes think that 
High Street in Newburyport is the 
loveliest architectural grouping in 
America—unless it be the _ village 
green of Old Lyme in Connecticut. It 
was the work not of an individual 
genius but of general culture level. 


Take food. The food we eat is vast- 
ly more varied; but its softness has an 
unfortunate effect on our teeth, and 
one wonders if the whole-wheat grains, 
the fruits and berries fresh picke1, 
the simple vegetables from the garden 
or the root cellar, did not constitute 
not only a more wholesome but a more 
toothsome diet. 


Take clothing. Again the variety 
today is as conspicuous as its lack of 
durability. As the jerry-builder has 
undermined housing, so the shoddy- 
maker has undermined textiles. Not 
that sound cloth cannot be made ou 
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the machine. I saw an overcoat re- 
cently which had been used continu- 
ously for ten winters—and showed no 
signs of wear. It was made of cloth 
tested by the Government for a military 
officer. Today the clothes my wife 
wears are, I suspect, more comfortable, 
more suited to the lines of the body, 
than ihose of my great-great-grantu- 
mother-——however deficient in work- 
manship. But the clothes I wear are 
both flimsy and hideous compared with 
the knee breeches, the noble colors, 
the brave brass buttons of Newbury- 
port a century ago. I doubt if in all 
the centuries since men wore clothes 
there has ever been a mode so ugly 
and so depressing as the somber cyl- 
inders which have encased us since the 
40’s. Along with the smoke of the 
coal age came what might be termed 
the smoke-stack style for men. Just 
lately one notes the arrival of a special 
sports mode which admits color and 
line; but undertakers’ regimentals 
still constitute the last word for the 
bulk of the male citizenry. 


Take health. I suspect that we spend 
more days per year incapacitated by 
sickness, but medical science pulls us 
through where the blood-letters of 
Newburyport only assisted the gentle- 
man with the scythe. The net result 
is a lower death rate today, but for 
that advantage consider the price that 
we pay in the services of doctors, den- 
tists, hospitals, X-rays, injections, in- 
oculations, and the staggering costs of 
blasting water systems, sewage-dis- 
posal systems, garbage-collection sys- 
tems, and public-sanitation systems 
generally. 


Take education. I send two children 
to one of the best, modern experi- 
mental schools. We have tolerated the 
bleak apartment chiefly to be near this 
school. Yet I gather that this experi- 
ment in education is directed to the 
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Te-creation in a hostile environment 
of those factors of craftsmanship, man- 
ual dexterity, awareness of nature, 
spontaneous play, which my great- 
great-grandfather’s children received 
naturally, automatically, and costless- 
ly in Newburyport. The world these 
children took to as a duck takes to 
water, is now being searched for in 
the city’s canyons with a large outlay 
for “equipment” and “material” and 
“project study.” 


Coming finally to intellectual life. 
In New York City one can take one’s 
pick of 60 theaters, scores of lectures, 
the opera, a dozen concerts, art gal- 
leries, museums, scientific gatherings, 
what not. And I, for one, in the face 
of such an intellectual feast, feel often 
like the historic centipede. 


The centipede was happy quite 

Until the frog in fun 

Said, “Pray which leg comes after 
which?" 

And wrought his mind to such a pitch 

He fell exhausted in the ditch, 

Considering how to run. 


Or else, more frequently, I try to 
keep up to some extent with the plays, 
the concerts, lecturers, exhibitions and 
books that are being talked about. 
Which leaves me very little time in 
which to talk about things that are 
being talked about. My wife and I 
become two highly specialized auto- 
matons, gathering pollen with incredi- 
ble dispatch from a hundred flowers, 
booming our way in subway and ele- 
vated train and taxicab, but—and 
here’s the rub—when the cultural de- 
bauch is ended, with so little opportun- 
ity to distil honey for our future joy 
and sustenance. 


And the most saddening thing of all 
to us is the hostility which New York 
offers to the making and holding of 
friendships. Almost never do we sit 
down in that atmosphere of peace and 
timelessness which is essential in the 
cultivation of friendship. And we find 
that good, unhurried discussion in this 
city is as rare as friendly intercourse. 
It was Goethe who said that a civiliza- 
tion should be measured by the excel- 
lence of its conversation. The keenest 
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intellectual joy I know is good dis- 
cussion. In all the four years we have 
lived in New York, I have not had a 
dozen good discussions. 

God knows there is culture enough 
but it is a spectator’s culture, a list- 
ener’s culture, not a participant’s cul- 
ture. It is handed down at so muzh 
a head including war tax. It is not 
the culture which the free citizens of 
Athens knew as they sauntered eager 
and expostulating through their acad- 
emies, nor yet the cruder but still vital 
culture which drew every man who 
could walk to the New England town 
meeting a century ago. 


In terms of living as set off from 
mere existing, who lives more abun- 
dantly, my great-great-grandfather or 
myself? Before you answer, note this 
point well. He was an average citizen 
of his community, economically; while 
probably the joint income of my wife 
and myself is two or three times the 
average of my community. Compare 
him with the average New York fam- 
ily as you find it in the Bronx, on the 
East Side, in Brooklyn. Where then 
does the palance lie? 


I confess I do not know. But the 
significant thing is that there should 
be any question at all; that I should 
look back with eyes that are so often 
envious to a time when all the results 
of modern technology were non- 
existent. True, I have compared life 
in a smal] town with life in a great 
city. But by and large, I believe that 
a properly planned city promises more 
in net welfare, and so I think the com- 
parison not unreasonable. 


The wheels hum, the freight trains 
roar, the mines belch, the forests crash, 
the oil wells spout, the sand hogs 
curse, the cities reach their white pin- 
nacles to the stars—and what do we 
get out of it? Not nearly as much as 
we ought. The world is full of stuff, 
but it is largely ugly, depressing, mean, 
or swanky stuff. It carries little 
nourishment for the human organism. 
This is no triumph of human intelli- 
gence. This is the defeat of human 
intelligence. This is waste—meaning- 
less, destructive, gigantic. 
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Darwin the Destroyer 


Condensed from Harper’s Magazine (September '26) 


Gamaliel Bradford 


N studying the influence of Darwin- 

ism we should realize the religious 

conceptions which prevailed through 
the Middle Ages and well into the 19th 
century, as they prevail still among 
large portions of the population. Ac- 
cording to these conceptions the uni- 
verse was created by an omnipotent 
Deity. In that universe the terrestrial 
globe occupied a pivotal position. The 
globe was peopled by living beings, 
each created by the Deity, and all, like 
the whole universe, subordinated to 
man, who alone was endowed with a 
reasoning intellect and a moral na- 
ture. Thus gifted, he was an object 
of peculiar solicitude to his Creator, 
who interfered in every aspect of his 
human fate, and whose favor could be 
secured and his wrath deprecated by 
prayer and by the conformity of hu- 
man conduct to the divine decrees. In 
other words, the earth was the pri- 
mary object of the universe, and man 
the primary object of the earth, and 
hence of the universe also. 

The Copernican theory, with the 
later development of astronomy, show- 
ing that the earth was merely an in- 
significant speck in the vastness of 
stellar space, gave this orthodox view 
a shattering shock. If the earth was 
of no consequence, how could man’s 
consequence be supreme? Then along 
came Darwin and shattered human dis- 
tinction and superiority, and with them 
the ancient ideas of Deity, even more 
completely than Copernicus had done. 

Darwin himself was perfectly aware 
that his theories tended to shatter the 
orthodox view of man and his suprem- 
acy, and even the orthodox God. 
Therefore, from the beginning, he pro- 
ceeded with the greatest caution and 
moderation of statement. He wanted 
to push no argument for itself; he 
wanted only the facts. Although he 
frequently insists he is no atheist, it 
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is clear that Darwin was content to 
let God alone. And the result, if God 
is left in His universe at all, is to re- 
move Him very, very far away, and 
completely to demolish all sense of His 
intervention in the little daily actions 
and experiences of common life and all 
intimate communion with Him in re- 
gard to those actions. When the Des- 
cent of Man was published, Mrs. Dar- 
win wrote to her daughter, “I think it 
will be very interesting, but that I 
shall dislike it very much as again 
putting God further off.” For others 
besides Mrs. Darwin it reduced Him 
quite to the vanishing point. 

The more ardent of Darwin's fol- 
lowers, however, were inclined to 
hustle the Creator out of the universe 
altogether. They extended the deduc- 
tions of evolution in a fashion which 
Darwin distinctly disapproved. Spen- 
cer, for example, in his First Princi- 
ples spread a wide leaven of Agnostic- 
ism among the youth of a generation 
ago, and I do not know where you will 
find a much more desolating statement 
of the possible barrenness of evolu- 
tionary results than in the conclusion 
of his Autobiography: ‘Then behind 
these mysteries lies the all-embracing 
mystery—whence this universal trans- 
formation which has gone on unceas- 
ingly through a past eternity and will 
go on unceasingly through a future 
eternity? ... No wonder that men take 
refuge in authoritative dogma.” 

Let me try to suggest the indirect 
workings of scientific theory in the 
popular mind. The old material hell, 
for example, has surely vanished, never 
to return. In the scientifically ar- 
ranged physical universe there is no 
place for it. Even my friend Moody, 
whose ideas of heaven were so specific, 
does not attempt any physical location 
of hell. There cannot be many persons 
who still suffer from the brooding 
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gloom with which the concrete vision 
of hell genuinely oppressed thousands 
of sensitive souls in ages past. For 
gain or loss, it will hardly be disputed 
that the boiling depths of hell have 
largely boiled away. 


Unfortunately, hell, in departing, 
has shown a marked tendency to drag 
heaven with it. The same material 
difficulty of course obtains here. And 
it is not only that the pearly gates 
and golden pavements have gone. 
Their disappearance has given a rude 
jar to the belief in any kind of future 
life whatever. I am merely speaking 
of the average American man in the 
street, and perhaps of even the woman 
also. The best that millions of men 
can say is that it is their business to 
live the life here in the most energetic, 
straight-forward, profitable way they 
can, to see that after their deaths their 
wives and children are provided for. 


And then, as Mrs. Darwin suggests, 
God grows farther and farther away. 
In the Middle Ages men treated God 
as familiarly as if He were a friend 
round the corner, but they felt Him. 
Today, worship, at any rate Protestant 
wership, tends to lose its devotional 
character and the overpowering sense 
of the Divine presence, and to become 
a mere polite fraternizing for social 
purposes. And how many people think 
of Him at all on the golf links, or ‘n 
the hurry and swirl of crowded high- 
ways? And prayer? With how many 
is it still a passionate intercession for 
divine help in their daily needs or a 
means of self-forgetful communion 
with the comforting, supporting, ever- 
lasting Arms? 


The most striking of all the disloca- 
tions effected by the intrusion of the 
scientific aftitude is in the banishment 
of sin. The uneasy, haunting tormert 
of conscience appears to have been 
greatly diminished. Expediency, the 
belief that it does not pay to do wrong, 
takes the place of the old divine sanc- 
tion, divine command, divine reward 
and punishment. And to many, it 
seems that expediency is but a chill 
and slender reed to lean upon when 
the stress of passion and temptation 
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come. The fire of hell was often a 
mild deterrent enough; but it is doubt- 
ful whether remote considerations of 
expediency will suffice to deter even ao 
effectively as hell-fire. 


Of course there are many scientists 
and theologians who insist that there 
is no conflict whatever between a firm 
belief in Darwinism and a spiritual 
hope. Evolution, according to them, 
teaches the splendid progress of man 
in the past and in the future, his en- 
riching development, his enlarging 
solidarity in well-being and well-doing. 
“In the past religion’s chief concern 
was the salvation of individual souls 
and their preparation for a future life; 
it has been largely egocentric. The 
religion of the future must more and 
more deal with the salvation of so- 
ciety; it must be ethnocentric.” 


I confess that I am myself enor- 
mously egocentric, and these ethno 
considerations appeal to me very lit- 
tle. Nevertheless, it is probable that 
humanity will achieve some adjust- 
ment in this matter. Mankind has 
always demanded spiritual ideals and 
the divine presence, and always will 
demand them. If any are destroyed, it 
will re-create them. 


Yet, speaking for oneself: when I 
was 16 or 17, I read the Origin and 
the Descent, and I think the impression 
they produce has never been obliterat- 
ed. It is not any aggressive Agnostic- 
ism. It is simpiy a sense of utter in- 
significance in face of the unappre- 
hended processes of nature, such as 
Leopardi expresses: ‘Nature in all 
her workings has other things to think 
of than our good or ill.” It is a feel- 
ing of being aimlessly adrift in the 
vast universe, among an infinity of 
atoms, all struggling desperately to 
assert their own existence at the ex- 
pense of all the others. And it was 
Darwin, the gentle, the kindly, the 
human, who could not bear the sight 
of blood, who raged against the crucl- 
ty of vivisection and slavery, who de- 
tested suffering in men or animals, it 
was Darwin who at least typified the 
rigorous logic that wrecked the uni- 
verse for me and for millions of others. 
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Light and Progress 
Condensed from The American Review (July-Aug. '25) 


F. C. Caldwell 


T cannot have been many years after 
[sre came under the control of hu- 

mans before someone noticed that 
if he were near his fire, his ability <o 
see no longer ended with twilight. It 
would indeed be interesting to hear 
the story of those early times. How 
for the first time the cavemen enjoyed 
the pleasure, still unalloyed in our 
own time, of spending the evening 
around the camp-fire! How one more 
ingenious, took his torch into the in- 
ner recesses of the cave and sticking 
it in a crack created the first lumi- 
raire. Then came the first illuminat- 
ing engineer and dipped a stick in 
melted grease, thus increasing both 
the light it gave and the time of its 
burning. 

Most of the improvement in light- 
ing has been made during the past cen- 
tury. The candle-lights of 100 years 
ago had to have the wicks trimmed 
frequently to keep them from becom- 
ing smoke-screen producers. Among 
the heirlooms of many homes are seen 
the special snuffing scissors made for 
this purpose. The man who thought 
of making the wick of braided mate- 
rial, so that the end would bend over 
in the flame and thus burn itself off, did 
away with the necessity for the snuff- 
ing process and made the last great 
improvement in this type of light- 
source. As showing the place of 
candles in the life of the middle ages 
it may be noted that there were two 
guilds of candle-makers during the 13th 
century, the tallow-chandlers and the 
wax-chandlers; also that the former 
plied their trade from house to house 
using the tallow supplied by the house- 
holder. It is reported that as late as 
1817, at a celebration of Washington’s 
Birthday in Philadelphia, Washing- 
ton Hall was illuminated by 2090 
candles. 

The earliest lighting device that 
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we now have, has come down to us 
from the Cro-Magnon cave dwellers, 
estimated to have lived in France 
some 20,000 years ago. It is a simple 
disk-shaped piece of stone with a pro- 
jecting ear to serve as a handle. In 
one surface of the disk a circular de- 
pression an inch or so deep was hol- 
lowed out which held the grease and 
wick. The same lamp on a larger 
scale now supplies both light and heat 
to the Eskimo during the long north- 
ern nights. And in the collections in 
the museums may be seen lamps once 
used by the early settlers of this coun- 
try, which, though made of metal, are 
essentially the same,—an open dish 
wit) a handle. 

Thousands of years ago the first im- 
provement of importance was made by 
supplying a cover, also a tube through 
which the wick should protrude. These 
betterments are found in clay-lamps 
taken from Egyptian tombs of 3090 
years B.C. Until a few years ago, this 
identical type of lamp was used in the 
caps of coal miners. Indeed all the 
world used it till 1784, when Argand 
made the next real improvement, the 
round wick and central draft, familiar 
in the old “student lamp.” This was 
soon followed by the addition of a glass 
chimney. It was nearly 100 years 
later—within the memory of many now 
living—that the relatively efficient 
kerosene burners came into use. 

One thing that gave a great impetus 
during the i8th century to the use of 
oil-burning lamps was the development 
of the whale fisheries. Up to this 
time, artificial light except in very 
small amounts was a luxury accessible 
only to the rich. As a means of ex- 
tending the hous of reading or of 
work, into the evening, it was of little 
use, and where desired for anything 
except the rougher operations, ade- 
quate illumination at a reasonable cost 
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could be obtained only by having the 
puny light as near to the work as 
possible. Dr. Walton Clark has given 
the costs of lighting for 1000-candle 
hours during the past 100 years: in 
1816 using sperm-oil or candles, $2.50; 
in 1860 with kerosene, $2.00, later re- 
duced to $1.00 and further in competi- 
tion with gas to 50 cents; today, with 
electricity, 5 cents. 


The first practical application of gus 
is attributed to an English mine oper- 
ator, William Murdock, who shortly 
before 1800 piped gas about his house 
and so had several flames burning at 
the ends of the tubes, to the great as- 
tonishment of his neighbors. Balti- 
more in 1817 was the first American 
city to be supplied with gas. 


As for street-lighting, Rome in the 
early part of the Christian era is 
credited with occasional lamps hung 
before buildings. But during the mid- 
dle ages it was the general custom to 
light the path of the wayfarer by 
night with torches or lanterns. Lan- 
tern-boys were to be had for hire and 
a walk abroad in the evening was an 
event to be carefully prepared for. 


The first attempts at fixed lights re- 
quired citizens to place candles in 
their windows or to hang out lanterns. 
It was not until the latter part of the 
17th century that some progress was 
made in the larger cities of Euronve 
toward publicly maintained lamps. 
There was, however, little general 
lighting of streets before the middle 
of the 18th century. Boston’s light- 
ing about the year 1700 consisted of 
several large iron-baskets which were 
kept supplied with pine knots by the 
watchman. In New York at about the 
same time, for every seventh house a 
candle lantern was hung on a pole 
projecting from the front of the build- 
ing. Street lighting was limited to 
larger towns and more important thor- 
oughfares until the development of 
petroleum about 1860. Something of 
the public conservatism which had to 
be overcome, may be gathered from 
the following quotation from the Koel- 
nische Zeitung of March 28, 1816, en- 
tiled ARGUMENTS AGAINST 
LIGHT: 
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“The illumination of streets at night 
by means of gas is objectionable for 
the following reasons: 

1. Artificial illumination is an at- 
tempt to interfere with the divine 
plan of the world, which has preor- 
dained darkness during night time. 

2. Those people who do not want 
gaslight, ought not to be compelled to 
pay for it. 

3. Illuminated streets would induce 
people to remain later out of doors 
and this would lead to an increase ‘n 
ailments caused by colds. 

4. The fear of darkness will vanish 
and drunkenness and depravity in- 
crease. 

5. The horses will get frightened 
and the thieves emboldened. 

6. The constant illumination of 
streets at night will rob festive illumi- 
nations of their charm.” 

Edison’s first workable electric lamp 
was lighted on Oct. 21, 1879, only about 
46 years ago, and burned 45 hours. 
Swan, who had been working inde- 
pendently in England for nearly 20 
years, gave his first public demonstra- 
tion a year later. But it was not only 
the lamp but the complete system of 
lighting, including generation, trans- 
mission, and distribution, that Edison 
developed. 

The tungsten filament lamp was a 
notable improvement. It was an Aus- 
trian development, which first ap- 
peared in America in 1917. The pat- 
ents on this lamp were acquired pny 
the General Electric Co. and it came 
into use about 1910. It is three times 
as efficient as the old carbon lamp. It 
is generally known by the trade name, 
Mazda B, the Mazda being that of 
a Persian god, the giver of light. The 
Mazda C lamp was developed later and 
has been in use about ten years. In 
this the bulb is filled with Nitrogen 
or Argon gas. In large sizes they are 
about twice as efficient as the small 
Mazda B lamps. It is a curious fact 
that a light source once thoroughly 
established seldom goes entirely out 
of use. Torches, candles, many types 
of oil lamps, including the most primi- 
tive forms, and gas are still extensive- 
ly used alongside of modern electric 
lamps. 
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What Price Liberty? 


Condensed from The American Mercury (September, '26) 


Louis Le Fevre 


HE Eskimos of Labrador, who are 

in contact with white settlers, are 

a dying race whose numbers have 
decreased within a few years from 
3000 to 800. But in Eastern Creen- 
land, where there are practically no 
white residents, the Eskimos are de- 
picted by explorers as a _ vigorous, 
healthy people, with a growing popu- 
lation. Mr. Amundsen in The North- 
west Passage, declares that the Eski- 
mo is healthiest and happiest where 
he is least affected by foreign infiu- 
ences, and expresses a fervent hope 
that civilization may never reach the 
friends whom he made on his first 
great voyage. 

Similar contrasts have been noted 
in many other parts of the world, and 
numerous efforts have been made to 
explain the disastrous effects of con- 
tact with civilization on native races. 
It seems possible that a single general 
cause, the loss of freedom, which robs 
the native of his self-confidence and 
develops a racial inferiority complex, 
may be an important factor in nearly 
all such cases. 

In some groups of the South Sea 
Islands the Polynesians are almost 
exterminated. In the Marquesas, 
where the original population has been 
estimated at 160,000, the surviving na- 
tives probably do not number more 
than 2100. As late as 1823, the Ha- 
waiians numbered 142,000; in 1900, the 
census figures were 29,834. In Tahiti, 
a population of 150,000 in 1774 dwin- 
dled to 10,300 in 1900. 

Charles Darwin, in The Descent of 
Man, gave many instances drawn from 
Polynesia and other parts of the world 
to show that contact with civilization 
is fatal to aboriginal peoples. Like 
Stevenson, Darwin ascribed this fact 
to the evil results of changes of habit. 
Such changes, he believed, impair 
disastrously both the resistance of the 
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natives to disease and their fertility. 
The depopulation of Polynesia has been 
accomplished in large measure by in- 
fectious diseases, and particularly by 
tuberculosis, which swept away whole 
villages. It is argued that the race 
was virgin soil for these diseases, hav- 
ing been free from them until they were 
introduced by white men, and that it 
lacked in consequence the power of 
resistance which has been built up in 
civilized races through centuries of 
exposure. 


But this explanation fails to explain 
the contrasts between members of the 
same race. Why should the Mar- 
quesans die while the Samoans live? 
There is, moreover, some reason to 
doubt that even the Polynesians were 
entirely free from tuberculosis until 
the discovery of the islands by white 
men; and, as we shall see, other primi- 
tive tribes, whose previous exposure to 
infection is certain, have exhibited the 
same susceptibility under similar con- 
ditions. 


It is now believed that tubercular 
infection is almost universal. The re- 
sistance of the individual determines 
in each case whether it shall assume 


an active form or remain latent. Many 
physicians now recognize “mental 
strain,” “anxiety,” or “worry” as a 


factor in breaking down resistance to 
tuberculosis and other diseases. These 
rather vague terms are often used to 
describe manifestations of the inferi- 
ority complex. If a_ psychological 
factor does thus affect resistance to 
disease, it seems probable that a na- 
tive race, the basis of whose life has 
been overturned by a foreign civiliza- 
tion, would suffer from it. It may 
supply an explanation both for the dis- 
appearance of primitive races and for 
the fact that their decline has been 
most fata] where the habits of the 
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people have been 
foreign interference. 

Certainly the impulses of the Mar- 
quesans toward self-expression have 
been ruthlessly crushed. They saw 
their amusements, their arts, and their 
religion blotted out as horrible vestiges 
of savagery. They were forced to 
commit acts which to their minds in- 
volved degradation and sacrilege. In 
an effort to break the religious sanc- 
tion of cannibalism, the French com- 
pelled the Marquesans at the point of 
the bayonet to violate their most 
sacred taboos and even to destroy 
their holy places. It was inevitable 
that they should come to regard them- 
selves through the eyes of their con- 
querors. There is abundant evidence 
of this loss of self-esteem in the writ- 
ings of Stevenson, O’Brien and other 
travellers. If the inferiority complex 
actually lowers the resisiance of the 
individual to disease, and specifically 
to tuberculosis, it is not hard to un- 
derstand the extinction of the Mar- 
quesans. 


in the case of the American Indians, 
too, we find a high death-rate with an 
extremely high proportion of deaths 
from tuberculosis. There is much ev- 
idence that susceptibility increases in 
proportion to the exposure to white in- 


most changed by 


fluence. The Mission Indians in Cali- 
fornia dwindled in numbers from 
15,000 in 1852 to 5000 in 1873. The 


Navajos of Arizona and New Mexico, 
who live in an inaccessible semi-desert 
region, are the most prominent con- 
trasting example of a tribe which has 
held its own and even increased. The 
Pueblo Indians have also survived 
comparatively well. These grouns 
have probably retained their native 
customs to a greater degree than any 
others in the United States. 


From David Livingstone to Sir 
David Bruce many observers have 


called attention to the immunity from 
tuberculosis of native African tribes in 
their natural environment. But when 
the Negro is brought into close con- 
tact with white men, this immunity 
disappears. 

Osler in Modern Medicine states that 


tuberculosis seems to be more fatal 
among mulattoes than in full-blood 
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Negroes. Perhaps Lord Bryce supplies 
the explanation when he says: “Among 
these light-colored people, it is on 
those who, knowing their white rela- 
tives by sight, and forced to feel that 
persons by neture their cousins—per- 
haps even their brothers or sisters— 
are placed above them on a level to 
which they cannot climb, that the 
sense of racial inequality presses most 
cruelly.” Certainly a situation like 
this is perfectly adapted to the deve- 
lopment of an inferiority complex, and 
by hypothesis might well produce an 
unusually high mortality. 


Instances might be multiplied many 
times over. Metchnikoff, Burnet, and 
Tarassevitch found that among the 
Kalmouk Tartars tuberculosis was 
more prevalent in the districts in con- 
tact with the Russians, than in the 
central region of the steppes. The 
Maoris of New Zealand, the native 
Tasmanians, the Australian aborigi- 
nes, the hill tribes of India, and the 
Caribs of South America and the West 
Indies might be cited also. 


These data are of course inadequate 
to establish any general theory. But 
perhaps they may indicate the desir- 
ability of a more thorough investiga- 
tion of the causes of death among 
primitive tribes and the effects upon 
them of contact with civilization. An- 
other possible fruitful inquiry would 
be one into the influence of the in- 
feriority complex on the tuberculosis 
death rate among prostitutes, illegirti- 
mate children, and other socially dis- 
reputable classes, as compared to that 
in the general population. 


It is possible than an irreducibie 
minimum of freedom and _ self-confi- 
dence is as essential to the health as 
it is to the happiness of mankind. This 
minimum doubtless varies as widely as 
education and experience among indi- 
viduals and races. In any event, the 
possibility that the inferiority complex 
under certain conditions plays a con- 
siderable part in breaking down resist- 
ance to disease deserves the attention 
of those who have dealings with men 
of other races, and perhaps also of 
those who are interested in the pre- 
vention of tuberculosis. 
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“General Motors” 


and Its President 


Condensed from The Review of Reviews (September, '26) 


Frank J. 


HE spectacular rise in the shares 

of the General Motors Corpora- 

tion from 113 in March to con- 
siderably above 200 in the past few 
weeks, is a tribute to Alfred P. Sloan, 
Jr., president of the company. 

Mr. Sloan is the latest star to shine 
with almost unequaled brilliancy in 
the industrial firmament, and today he 
holds the foremost executive job in 
the automobile industry. Under his 
management General Motors has be- 
come the second largest automobile 
manufacturer in the world, and at its 
present rate of growth it may possibly 
gain the supremacy. 

The corporation is a consolidation 
made up of 63 separate divisions, 
manufacturing “a car for every purse 
and purpose’’—in all, 50 types of six 
models—Chevrolet, Oldsmobile, Oak- 
land, Pontiac, Buick, and Cadillac. 
There is no other organization like it 
in the world. 

General Motors manufacturing and 
assembling plants are located in 44 
cities; the corporation has large in- 
vestments in factory branches, service 
stations and retail stores; it has sell- 
ing and service organizations estab- 
lished in 144 countries. At least one 
out of every five passenger cars now 
in service anywhere in the world is a 
General Motors product. General Mo- 
tors has 54,000 stockholders, and it and 
its affiliated companies employ nearly a 
quarter of a million persons. 

Mr. Sloan has a combination of 
qualities rarely seen in one executive: 
organizing ability, financial skill, in- 
ventive genius, a keen insight into 
every-day problems and a fine knack «of 
inspiring enthusiasm in those around 
him. Although only just past 50, he 
has been associated with the automo- 
bile industry from the beginning. His 
story begins with his graduation from 
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the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology in 1895. About that time his 
father had been induced to invest his 
money in the Hyatt Roller Bearing 
Co. Young Sloan’s first work was 
helping to perfect John Hyatt’s me- 
chanisms for making billiard balls. 
The first month of his association with 
the firm its gross business was under 
$2000. 

Then the automobile industry was 
born. Mr. Sloan and his associates 
saw that roller bearings of steel could 
be produced for use on automobiles. 
The young engineer perfected the pro- 
duct, raised money to keep the plant 
going and went out on the road to sell 
bearings. He built up a wide ac- 
quaintanceship with automobile manu- 
facturers. He was made president of 
his company and under his manage- 
ment the company’s business passed 
the $20,000,000-a-year mark and net 
profits reached as high as $4,000,000 a 
year. Thus was a struggling, un- 
profitable venture turned into the 
most profitable thing of its kind. 

W. C. Durant was one of Sloan’s 
customers. When he regained control 
of General Motors in 1916 he con- 
ceived the idea of acquiring a number 
of accessory companies. Durant want- 
ed the Hyatt company in the group 
and he particularly wanted Mr. Sloan 
to head the combination. This was ac- 
complished. 

In 1920, Durant again lost control of 
General Motors and Pierre S. du Pont, 
then chairman of the board, became 
temporary president. It is estimated 
that today the du Pont interests own 
more than 25 per cent of the common 
stock of the company and J. P. Morgan 
& Co. are also heavily interested. 

Mr. du Pont was not a motor man, 
and Mr. Sloan was placed in charge cf 
operations with the title of “operat- 
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ing vice-president.” The burden of ad- 
ministration, manufacturing and sell- 
ing of the huge corporation fell upon 
his shoulders at a time when business 
was in a slough of depression. 


On May 10, 1923, Mr. du Pont re- 
signed and Sloan was elected presi- 
dent. Mr. du Pont remained as chair- 
man of the board. He said: “The 
greater part of the successful develop- 
ment of the corporation’s operations 
and the building up of a strong manu- 
facturing and sales organization is due 
to Mr. Sloan; his election to the pre- 
sidency is a natural recognition of his 
achievement.” A few days later Sloan 
was elected a director of the du Pont 
Company and to the board of the 
Chase National Bank. 


The first year of Sloan's presidency 
General Motors doubled its manufac- 
turing capacity entirely out of current 
earnings and sold more cars than ever 
before. In the last 12 months, thanks 
to Mr. Sloan’s remarkable selling 
policy, the corporation sold more than 
1,000,000 cars. Earnings in the first 
six months of this year fell only a 
little short of the earnings for the en- 
tire year of 1925, notwithstanding the 
substantia! downward trend in profit 
per car. 


The General Motors Acceptance Cor- 
poration was organized in 1919 to as- 
sist dealers and customers in the fi- 
nancing of cars purchased on credit. 
The corporation has financed more 
than 1,575,000 cars and trucks, deal- 
ing through more than 4000 banks. 


About a year ago General Motors 
acquired a $10,000,000 interest in the 
Yellow Truck and Coach Manufactur- 
ing Co.. It. was believed essential that 
the corporation should be very im- 
portantly engaged in the manufacture 
of buses as well as broadening its 
position in the truck and commercial 
field generally. 

Some General Motors products find 
a wide variety of uses outside of the 
automotive industry. Roller bearings 
for instance are used on cranes, rail- 
road cars, trolley cars, machinery, etc. 
One of the biggest earners of the cor- 
poration subsidiaries is the Deleco- 
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Light Co., which is now the world’s 
largest maker of electric refrigerators. 
Sales of Frigidaire have increased so 
rapidly that there has been authorized 
an expenditure of $12,000,000 to 
double the present plant facilities. 


Other divisions of the corporation 
include the Fisher Body Corporation, 
A. C. Spark Plug Co., Armstrong 
Spring Division, Brown-Lipe-Chapin- 
Division, Dayton Engineering Labor- 
atories Co., Harrison Radiator Corp., 
Inland Manufacturing Co., Jaxon Steel 
Products Division, Muncie Products 
Division, New Departure Manufactur- 
ing Co. Remy Electric Division, 
Saginaw Products Division, United 
Motors Service, Inc. 


Each division of the General Motors 
is left to develop its own initiative so 
that the men are held together by a 
spirit of enthusiastic team work. Each 
division is headed by the best man for 
the job. He is charged with full re- 
sponsibility for the success of that 
division. 


President Sloan has never been 
known to issue an order. He believes 
that an executive must sell his ideas 
to his associates and that it is better 
to appeal to a man’s intelligence than 
to give him a direct order. The presi- 
dent who uses his authority to force 
things through, he says, misses many 
opportunities for obtaining wise coun- 
sel. It is on his wise handling of men 
that much of Sloan’s success hinges. 
He believes in the development of in- 
dividual responsibility, and that an 
executive must arouse the individual 
initiative of the men working with 
him. 


To appreciate Mr. Sloan’s skill as a 
financier one has only to study the 
balance sheet of the General Motors 
Corporation, which shows a working 
capital of $325,926,522. Included in 
the assets are: cash, $146,134,866 and 
Government securities of $28,865,288. 
Heading a billion-dollar corporation 
with net sales in six months of almost 
$540,000,000 is a sizable job and hav- 
ing found a man who can do it Wall 
Street is backing him to the limit. 
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Foreign Missionaries Defended 


Condensed from Current History (July, '26) 


T. J. Jones, Educational Director, Phelps-Stokes Fund 


O ridicule missionaries has long 
been a pastime of many people. 
Recently the number of critics has 
been increased by the new emphasis 
on the “self-determination” of races 
and peoples and by resentment against 
the assertion of “Nordic superiority.” 


The writer’s first-hand observations 
of foreign mission work have been 
drawn principally in Africa. It is 
believed, however, that the activities 
cited are typical of missionary ap- 
proaches elsewhere. It is true, of 
course, that some missionaries are 
queer, some narrow and dogmatic, and 
that some have been used by selfish 
exploiters. There have undoubtedly 
been about the same proportion cf 
errors and failures in foreign missions 
as in the schools, the churches, the 
Governments and the business organi- 
zations of Europe and America. 


Among the well-known missionaries 
still working in Africa is Dr. Robert 
Laws of Livingstonia. This vigorous 
Scotchman of thorough education and 
first-rate ability entered the wild and 
unknown sections of Nyasaland over 
50 years ago. Disease, famine, witch 
doctors, tribal warfare and slave raids 
were all rampant in the oppression of 
the native people who were compelled 
to hide themselves in caves and other 
inaccessible places. Laws and his as- 
sociates went prepared to help along 
all lines essential to sound tribal life 
—in the development of the country 
and people in agriculture, industry, 
health, education, morals, and religion. 


While the Livingstonia Mission is 
one of the notable achievements of 
present work in Africa, practically 
every African colony has missionaries 
and mission organizations that have 
some or all of the features of the work 
already mentioned. In Belgian Congo 
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the Jesuit Fathers have eliminated 
sleeping sickness from their area and 
changed the wilderness into gardens 
and fields producing abundant har- 
vests; the Southern Presbyterians and 
Methodists, the American and British 
Baptists, the Disciples Mission on the 
Equator and several other organiza- 
tions are teaching the native people 
to make more effective use of the soil, 
to build better houses, to read and 
write, to care for the body and mind 
and spirit. In the Portuguese colonies 
Congregationalists and Methodists 
have learned the native languages, 
studied the native manner of life and 
befriended the people. The missionar- 
ies of these colonies are now the most 
substantial hope for native develop- 
ment. In the French colonies numer- 
ous missions are valiantly helping in 
the education and general improve- 
ment of the natives. Through the ac- 
tive cooperation of the British Govern- 
ment, very numerous missions in the 
British colonies are rendering an in- 
creasingly large and vital service ‘n 
education and civilization. 


Condemnation of missionaries by 
economic and political exploiters will 
be generally accepted as evidence in 
favor of mission influence. It is the 
emphatic testimony of the two African 
education commissions, of which the 
writer was Chairman, that mission- 
aries were invariably opposed to all 
forms of injustice to the native people. 


One form of the hectic opposition 
to the Western nations is the belief 
that missionaries have helped to re- 
strain the movements for self-deter- 
mination of national groups. Such a 
belief entirely overlooks the substan- 
tial contributions of teachers, schools 
and financial support for the education 
of the native people wherever mission- 
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aries have worked. What more real 
basis for self-determination can there 
be than education and character de- 
velopment? Missionaries more than 
all others, more than native leaders, 
more than international altruists, 
have been willing to sacrifice them- 
selves that the native people may de- 
velop into full manhood and woman- 
hood. 

While the evidence thus indicates 
that missions have been more genuine- 
ly interested in the self-determination 
of the peopie than any other foreign 
or native group has been, it may be 
seriously questioned whether the ex- 
treme forms of self-determination, now 
advocated in various quarters, should 
be accepted with approval. Basically 
self-determination is only one element, 
however important, in the evolution of 
social groups. Nations, races and peo- 
ples need contacts with other peoples. 
In this day of travel and world ex- 
changes hermit nations are outside the 
realm of possibility. Occidental influ- 
ences, economic and otherwise, are cer- 
tain to continue entering the Orient 
and every part of the world. A self- 
determination that discourages the 
continuation of missionary service 
would mean the elimination of the 
most genuinely altruistic service and 
influence which the Occident has to 
offer or ever has offered. 

Undoubtedly representatives of West- 
ern nations have frequently given the 
impression of superiority, which has 
been resented by the native people. Jt 
is true that many Occidentals have 
failed to appreciate the achievements 
and qualities of other civilizations. 
Misunderstandings have been deepened 
by the old method of working for a 
people instead of with them. But 
whatever may be the extent of superi- 
ority attitudes on the part of most 
Occidental classes, mission records 
prove that missionaries are less sub- 
ject to this charge than any others. 
Their learning of the foreign lan- 
guages, their sharing of their privi- 
leges and ideals, the extent of their 
self-sacrifice all indicate that they have 
been nearer to the method of working 
with the people than any other group. 
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The answer to the question “Why 
Missionaries?” is that they personify 
the ever-deepening desire of human bea- 
ings to be helpful to neighbors whether 
they dwell next door or across the 
seas. Whatever their errors, mission 
aries have been the pioneers of interna- 
tional friendship. Long before this 
day, when it is the vogue to meet repre- 
sentatives of other peoples at Geneva, 
the missionaries have gone out among 
those people to learn their languages, 
to know their manner of life, to help 
them in any possible direction. What 
does it matter that the missionaries 
had a dogma and spoke much of it? 
Disregarding the value or the futility 
of the dogma, the fact is that the mis- 
sionaries have gone to live among for- 
eign people and have shared whatever 
they had with those people. 

Some idea of the extent of foreign 
missionary activities maintained by 
the Roman Catholic and Protestant 
churches of Europe and America is 
presented in the following summary: 

1. Missions maintain 54,000 Euro- 
pean and American men and women 
of education and sound character in 
various continents of the earth; 

2. These missionaries minister di- 
rectly or indirectly to more than 
21,000,000 people; 

3. Missions schools 
children; 

4. Missions maintain 1445 hospitals 
which cared for 461,000 in-patients in 
1923 and provided dispensary treat- 
ment for several million patients. 

If it is admitted that medical mis- 
sionaries have been helpful, then it 
must be admitted that every mission- 
ary shares the approval, in that each 
has necessarily taken to the foreign 
people his personal standards of health 
and sanitation. If agricultural mis- 
sionaries are good, then other mis- 
sionaries in considerable measure de- 
serve credit for their influence in, be- 
half of soil cultivation. In a word, 
the incidental contributions of mis- 
sionaries to foreign communities are 
sufficient to justify their devoted ser- 
vice. 
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Lawmaking Still Runs Wild 


Condensea from The Nation’s Business (July, '26) 


Agnes C. Laut 


HOUGH the world’s first great law- 

giver codified all the regulations 

needed for civil and religious life 
into exactly ten rules, and a greater 
than Moses put His code in two rules, 
the lawmakers of the United States 
in the year 1925 had before them 40,986 
laws and succeeded in jamming 
through 13,018. That was for one year 
only—and these laws are solely state 
and federal, not municipal nor county 
regulations. If you doubt the figures, 
please write to the National Industrial 
Council, Church St., New York, and 
get a condensed list of what the law 
mill grinds out each year, and who 
pays the bills, and what the enforce- 
ment costs and how many jobs are 
created. 

If all the bills proposed in one rich 
middle-western state in 1925 had 
passed, it would have added to the 
indebtedness of that state a billion 
dollars. Put the rate of interest at 
four per cent. Figure the tax for your- 
self. 

There is no man living in the United 
States who knows even ten per cent 
of the laws passed in 1925, which each 
is expected to obey. 

Let us take the law on railroads. 
Though we have created an Interstate 
Commerce Commission to regulate the 
great public carriers, there are on the 
federal statute books alone 5000 laws 
with penalties governing railroads. 
There are on the state statute books 
200,000 laws governing railroads. 

Rails run from state to state. What 
is lawful in one state isn’t in another. 
Rails are subject to both sets of laws, 
state and federal, with a lovely mix up 
and conflict which keeps lawyers busy 
interpreting the law. Does the cor- 
poration pay the cost of the courts 
and the fee? It does not. The public 
pays it in increased passenger fares 
and freights and in diminished re- 
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turns on investment; and the public 
pays it in taxes. 

Take the full crew laws, which cost 
one road (since gone in the hands of 
a receiver) $400,000 a year. Now 
every rail manager and every rail 
union man wants his train “full 
crewed” enough for efficient service 
to the public. Otherwise, he will hear 
from the public and lose its patron- 
age. But when full crew laws pre- 
scribe how many brakemen to a train 
and in some cases forbid a solitary 
engine and car going out for relief 
purposes, one is constrained to ask 
why not leave it to be settled between 
the railroad workers and the road. 
Yet in 1925 there were attempts in 
four different states to put througn 
“full crew laws,” which both the rail- 
road management and the railroad 
brotherhoods denounced. 

In one of the sanest states in the 
west there is a law on the statute 
books that, if “a rate charge be un- 
reasonable, the rail shall forfeit its 
charter” and be confiscated. Yet there 
isn’t a transportation authority on 
earth has ever defined what an “un- 
reasonable rate’”’ is. 

Another state gravely insists that 
“the fireman and engineer must al- 
ways work and be in sight of each 
other.” Why not exact that the cook 
and the waiter must never be out of 
sight of each other, lest one or the 
other puts strychnine in the soup? 

Another law which has been pro- 
posed for the federal collection is that 
it shall be unlawful for the rails to 
try to influence public opinion. Why 
the politicians should have free hand 
influencing public opinion and the rail 
be muzzled, the vouchers of that law 
did not explain. 

The doors of all grain cars are to 
be tested in one state. Why not the 
doors of all warehouses, or private 
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houses? Only steel cars must be used 
for passengers by another law. What 
is to be done with the wooden cars be- 
fore they wear out, or how rails with 
deficits are to raise funds for steel 
cars, is not stated. 


In case of a railroad moving its ter- 
minals, all iosses to shippers on the 
old location are to be borne by the 
railroad. Are the gains to the ship- 
pers at the better location to be paid 
in to the rails? Thermometers in 
every passenger car, inspectors to ex- 
amine the thermometers, and no divi- 
dends unless the Interstate Commerce 
Commission declares that the monster 
has done its duty to the public, are 


among the laws unpassed in other 
states. 
“Express cars must be sound,” 


“drinking water must be clean,” and 
so on down the line as to sheets and 
beds. “Black bass must not. be 
shipped,” “stealing from cars” forbid- 
den, “breaking seals from cars” a 
felony—are some other gems suggested 
in recent federal laws, where 271 were 
proposed in one session. 


There probably never was a law put 
on the statute books with better inten- 
tions than the valuation law of 1913. 
It has cost the Government $25,000,000 
and the rails $75,000,000 and cannot 
be complete till 1928, when it will be 
absolutely worthless. Why? Because 
the cost to the rails today is 200 to 
300 per cent higher in equipment than 
in 1913; and the old valuation will 
be useless in estimating rates. The 
law has cost to date $100,000,000—and 
who has paid the bill for the waste? 
Everyone who pays taxes. 

But the railroads are not the only 
victims. One of the great livestock 
states has just passed a law imposing 
a special tax on all pureblood stock. 
Scrubs untaxed. Premium on scrubs 
—the supposition being that people 
who could afford purebred stock could 
afford having a few extra dollars 
filched away and wouldn't go to court 
over an amount less than a law suit 
would cost. 

There is hardly a line of life now 
untouched by some law. The craze {ts 
a symptom of a foolish tendency of 
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trying to do by law what we can’t 
do, or won’t do,-for ourselves; of try- 
ing to forbid by law being bad, being 
mad, being a failure; of trying to work 
from the circumference to the center 
instead of the center to the circum- 
ference. 


We are trying to make the watch 
run by piling in more and more works 
instead of simplifying the works and 
putting in a good mainspring. The 
difference is just exactly the difference 
between rouge to make health on 
cheeks, instead of health to make rouge 
on cheeks. 


If the churches unload their jobs 
on the law-makers; and the parents 
unload their job on the law-makers; 
and the employers unload their job of 
a square deal on the law-makers; and 
the unions unload winning their 
strikes on the law-makers; and the 
farmers and the manufacturers unload 
their job of making profit on the law- 
makers; and the idle and thriftless 
are going to unload their job of work- 
ing and saving for the future on the 
law-makers; if, in a line, the legis- 
lature is to be church, parent, em- 
ployer, union, farmer, manufacturer, 
banker, doctor, charity institution, the 
legislative works are going to break 
down as they are breaking down. 
There are going to be more laws than 
law enforcements. We are at that 
stage now. 


Then ask yourself who is paying the 
piper? All of us—the taxpayer—and 
that’s you. All agree the United States 
has risen swiftly to the present level 
of greatness by leaving to every indi- 
vidual the greatest degree of liberty 
possible with justice to the other fel- 
low’s equal liberty. Are we going to 
change that for state paternalism in 
all relations—religious, moral, family, 
civil contracts, private business? 


The rights of each have been sacred. 
Only where these rights were infringed 
—husband, wife. child, employer, em- 
ploye, private business, corporate busi- 
ness was the state invoked. And yet 
in a single year there are thousands 
and thousands of laws proposed in 
which rights are not involved at alL 
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Fifty Years of Medical Progress 


Condensed from The World’s Work (July, '26) 


Sir George Newman, Chief Medical Officer, British Ministry of Health. 


HE past 50 years have marked an 

astounding advance in medicine, 

and I shall mention developments 
in five aspects of medicine to illustrate 
the fact. 

1. The Cause of Infective Disease. 
The bacillus of leprosy, of tuberculosis, 
of typhoid, of diphtheria, of cholera, 
of tetanus—they were all discovered in 
the ten years following 1874, and their 
discovery changed the outlook of medi- 
cine. Alongside the finding of disease- 
causing bacteria came new light on the 
disease carrying parasites. Certain 
worms, the mosquito, the rat flea, the 
house-fly, the tsetse fly, and even the 
louse were all labeled as liable to be 
the enemies of man. Within 50 years 
we have leaped at one bound into a 
new knowledge and orientation of the 
causes and channels of infective dis- 
ease. 

Consider what this means. Tuber- 
culosis, one of the scourges of the 
world, seemed to our fathers to be 
hereditary, a fate; typhoid seemed a 
necessary evil of town life and of the 
soldiers’ camp; the suppuration of 
wounds was so inseparable from hos- 
pital treatment as to be called “hospital 
fever,” as typhus was called “jail 
fever;” cholera was a_ periodical 
pestilence which must invade the world 
from its home in the Far East; tetanus 
was the terror of the soil; malaria and 
sleeping sickness seemed the ordained 
fate of the white man in the tropics. 

Following the discovery of the bac- 
teria came their toxins. These in their 
turn called forth in the living body the 
antitoxins, which, with the viruses, 
provided us with an armory of new 
therapeutic agents. 

The new idea of infection gave new 
significance to public-health admin- 
istration. Pure air and water, effective 
sewerage, removal of refuse, control of 
food, reduction of overcrowding, segre- 
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gation of the infected, now acquired 
meaning and purpose; and their appli-- 
cation became one of the principal ob- 
jects of enlightened statecraft. 

2. The X-ray and Artificial Light. 
The application of the X-ray in medi- 
cine has led to remarkable progress. 
By X-ray we can detect the position of 
a swallowed coin, of a stone in the kid- 
ney, of a bullet in the limb; we can 
make manifest the degree and exten- 
siou of disease in an organ and decay 
in a tooth, or the journey of a bismuth 
meal along the alimentary canal, or 
the existence of a tumor in the brain 
or the stomach. As a result, the whole 
task of diagnosis has been simplified. 

More than this, X-rays have been 
found of value in the treatment of a 
large number of diseased conditions; 
and it is of inestimable value in re- 
search into disease. Again, it is now 
used in the medical schools to demon- 
strate anatomy, physiology, and patho- 
logy. The grave limitations of teach- 
ing anatomy only upon the dead are 
thus removed. 

There has been a bold return to the 
confidence of the Greeks in the 
therapeutic power of direct sunlight. 
Finsen light, arc lamps, and radium it- 
self have also been brought into the 
healing art. 

3. Dangerous Trades and Industrial 
Welfare. The principles which had 
been proved sound in measures for the 
public health were slowly applied to 
the factory. But the vast wave of 
development of industrial welfare came 
during and after the Great War. It 
was quickly discovered that only by 
obedience to physiological law could 
maximum output be secured. Hence 
there came to be a new program of the 
conditions of labor, and it was laid 
down by the doctors. It was applied 
in the great munition works of Britain 
and America. it did much to win the 
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war, and it has since been accepted in 
principle through the world. It con- 
stitutes one of the greatest contribu- 
tions that medicine has made in the 
last half-century. 


4. Nervous Regulation and Internal 
Secretion. In the last 50 years there 
has been steady progress in the whole 
field of physiology, and this has had, 
and is having, a significant effect on 
medical practice. The modern com- 
prehension of heart disease represents 
something of a revolution in a life- 
time; the understanding both of the 
alimentary canal and of the respiratory 
system has likewise undergone pro- 
found change. 


But perhaps, most of all, the new 
physiology has concerned the brain and 
nervous system and the part played by 
internal secretion. We now know that 
the brain and the spinal cord are the 
supreme regulating agency of all the 
“expenditure” functions of the body. 


To use a modern term, all this has 
taught us to recognize the “integra- 


tion” of the body, its unity and solid- 
arity. And this has been still more 
clearly demonstrated by the recent dis- 
coveries respecting internal secretion. 
The age-long mystery of certain glands 
in the body has been explored, and it 
has been found that they secrete 
chemical substances, called “hor- 
mones,” which enter the blood stream 
and exert remote and far-reaching in- 
fluences. It sounds like a fairy tale, 
but there it is—the body of man, his 
sex, size, color, even his capacity and 
character, are dependent in part upon 
these hormones. All this is new know- 
ledge, unknown to our fathers. That 
it is knowledge which can be applied to 
the betterment of man’s estate is also 
certain. 

5. The Progress of Preventive Me- 
dicine. In nothing has the last half- 
century been more distinguished than 
in the advance of preventive medicine. 
Of course, we can see at once that the 
discovery of the causes of infective 
disease, of the X-ray, of industrial 
disease and its control, and of physio 
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logical knowledge, must in itself make 
the supreme advance possible. 


“The physician of the future will be 
an immunizator.” Antitoxin is the an- 
swer in diphtheria and anti-tetanin in 
tetanus; in typhoid, in cholera, in scar- 
let fever, in boils, in asthma, and in a 
seore of other maladies the answer iz 
in vaccines. 


Yes this is not all. Lister’s anti- 
septic practice revolutionized surgery, 
by preventing sepsis and by making 
possible operations never dreamed of 
before. 


Preventive medicine is the wisely 
ordered application of the discoveries 
of medicine to the redemption of man. 
An improved environment is necessary 

housing, drainage, sewerage. Sani- 
tary laws and regulations are neces- 
sary. Obedience to the principles cf 
personal hygiene is necessary, that 
each man may live at the top of his 
physique and capacity. 

Yet with all these, there is one 
thing needful. The responsibility in 
curative medicine must rest mainly 
with the skilled doctor or nurse, the 
responsibility in preventive medicine 
lies with the people themselves. For 
its secret is not a drug nor yet a vac- 
cine, but a way of life—a clean, oc- 
cupied, well-informed, healthy life, a 
practice rather than a profession. 


Mighty have been the victories of 
this last lap in the long journey from 
Hippocrates. Today they are yours. 
We are the heirs of the ages, and to 
us have come the fruits of other men's 
labors. Plague and pestilence have 
been stayed; life is longer for mankind 
now. Shall we idly eat, drink, and be 
merry before we die, or shall we accept 
our legacy and by high endeavor and 
honest service transmute it into a 
further extension of the frontiers of 
life? There is an alpine mass of suffer- 
ing, invalidity, and disablement which 
is preventable; the capacity and well- 
being of the human species falls far 
short of its potentiality; we walk 
haltingly in the dark, when we onght 
to be marching forward in the light 
of new truth. 
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Seeing’s Believing 


Condensed from 
Angelo 


EEING is believing, in school as 

everywhere else. “Let me see, let 

me look,” the child begs, and un- 
til he has seen with his eyes he can 
not see with his mind. 

Imagine having to read about the 
circus instead of seeing it. Think of 
having to listen to lectures on it; to 
have to study the names of the great 
clowns and an important fact about 
each instead of watching the delightful 
creatures close up. Do you think the 
children would know the circus? Can 
you fancy their learning to love and 
delight in its story? Think they would 
ever get much of a thrill out of that 
sort of acquaintance with it? Neither 
do I. Seeing is believing, but hearing 
is “maybe.” Children were born that 
way and they will never get over it. 

Consider geography, the story of the 
earth and its people. No story could 
be more thrilling than that, if you 
think for a moment what it means. 
Why, Aladdin and His Lamp is a tame 
tale compared to that one—if a chiid 
could see it instead of just hearing 
about it. 

Once in our school we taught the 
industries of the United States in the 
approved manner, relying mainly on 
maps and the pictures in the books for 
illustration, but using, in the main, 
words. Just how much those words 
meant to some of the children became 
evident when we gave the standard 
tests. 

“What product would the Southern 
States be most likely to manufacture?” 
the question read, and Mary Louise, 
dear, hard-working child, wrote in her 
precise and careful hand, “Cotton is 
ot great importance to the South, be- 
cause of the great amount of wool 
raised there.” 

We were covered with humiliation, 
for we knew that had Mary Louise 
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been allowed to see what her eyes 
might have seen this would not have 
happened. Mary Louise was really in- 
telligent. 

“What is the equator?” another 
question ran, and sturdy young Peter 
wrote, “The equator is a menagerie 
lion running around the earth.” Again 
our words had come back to smite us. 
Peter knew menagerie lions by the 
sight of his eyes, but he knew equatori- 
al lines by the sound of our words or 
the pictures of the flat gray pages. 

Ideas must have more than one 
dimension before they can truly enter 
the mind of a child. Flat ideas, those 
of but one plane of sense, are too thin 
to stand up under the wear and tear 
of mental service. Before they are re- 
ally acceptable they should have eye 
dimension and ear dimension and, 
when possible, hand dimension. Dur- 
ing the building-up process of an idea 
the sight of the eye is the greatest 
among the senses and of first import- 
ance. 

Alice in Wonderland is a beautiful 
story for the children, full of joy for 
them, if they can reach it, which they 
rarely do through the pages of the 
book. Like most of the great stories 
written for children, the quality of it 
lies beneath the words, and until the 
story is dramatized they lose the finer 
meanings altogether and acquire a dis- 
like for what should have been a de- 
light. 


But throw the picture on the screen 
and watch Alice and her mushroom, 
attend the Mad Hatter’s Tea Party 
along with Alice and the Dormouse 
and the Hatter. and the story comes 
alive. It is action that the children 
must have before they can truly see. 
Once they see the story come alive, it 
can never die for them. It is theirs 
forever. 
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The same holds true with Robinson 
Crusoe and Treasure Island. They are 
masterpieces of story-telling, literary 
creations, but again and again children 
lose their flavor because they are in 
words too subtle for children young 
enough to appreciate their content. 


But put them on the screen and see 
what happens. The heroes wing their 
way into the hearts and minds of the 
watching children as the writers hoped 
they might. For the time they live in 
the land of fairy fancy, the play-place 
of the mind. To lose that power, to 
miss it altogether, is to lose a fine 
quality of mind and consequent quality 
of thinking that we can not spare. 


There need be no fear that the screen 
will displace books. We have found 
that when the picture is made right 
the children turn with more eagerness 
and more appreciation and under- 
standing to their books. But the pic- 
tures must be made right. No liberties 
can be taken with the text. 


There is no school subject that can 
not be dramatized and made vivid by 
the screen pictures, the lanterns and 
the stereoscopes. Once we adopt the 
children’s slogan, “Seeing’s Believing” 
in the schools, we shall have moved 
education many strides ahead. 


Doctor Crandall, head of the Depart- 
ment of Visual] Instruction in the New 
York City schools and President of the 
Society for the Promotion of Visual 
Instruction, had this plan, which he is 
gradually installing in the city schools 
with marked success: 

The pictures for the schools must be 
specially made by experts who know 
how to teach children through their 
eyes as well as how to make moving- 
pictures. 

There should be a set of pictures for 
each subject of the course of study 
accessible to all the schools. These 
pictures cover geography, civics, liter- 
ature, science, biology, history, nature 
study, hygiene. 

An outline of the story the pictures 
tell is given to the teacher so she can 
prepare herself to set the children 
toward the lesson. Much depends up- 
on the attitude of mind of the child 
who takes a lesson, and the teacher is 
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careful to prepare him in advance. 
After the pictures are shown to the 
group in the main room, the classes 
adjourn to their rooms and discuss the 
pictures. There is a key picture which 
shows the high note of each step of 
the story. These are on slides and are 
now thrown on the screen by the lan- 
tern. These pictures can be held be- 
fore the children for as long as they 
desire. The teacher questions the 
class about them and all the hazy ideas 
are made clear. These slides take the 
place of the notes that the teacher 
used to dictate and which the children 
used to spend hours in writing. 


Now the pupils are sent to their 
books and they read them with a new 
enthusiasm. We love to know more 
about what we already know well. The 
pictures have made the story familiar 
and the book makes the details clear 
and sets the story in language, a most 
necessary part of each lesson. 


Education must move ahead. The 
pictures are the greatest force for 
progress that has entered the schools 
for a generation. They bring to each 
classroom in the land the best lesson 
that the best teachers in the country 
can put together. Each teacher, how- 
ever untrained, has at her hand the 
lesson of a master and can proceed to 
use it with a minimum of waste. Each 
teacher can start from a height and 
make his own explorations and discov- 
eries from that starting-point, instead 
of, as often happens under the old 
plan, floundering about to find the 
trail. 


Already in every town and village 
there is the movie house; and the 
children throng to it, learning much 
that it were better they never knew. 
The hungry mind must be fed, and who 
can blame the children who follow 
their instinct to learn of the world 
and its ways through their eyes? 


The movies are all right. They are 
being misused where the children are 
concerned, that is all. Put them in 
the schools, and instead of degrading 
the minds of the youth of the land they 
will lift them to heights of power and 
understanding. Seeing’s believing. 
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“It Must Be Done, It Will Be Done” 


Condensed from Popular Science Monthly (April, '26) 
Archibald Douglas Turnbull 


E was called a fool, and was 

laughed at by his friends. For 

ten years he was practically pen- 
niless. But always Charles Goodyear 
said, “If it is to be done, it must be 
done, and it will be done.” The result 
was a product which has revolutionized 
more than half of the world’s indus- 
ae 

Gum-elastic, as it was called then, 
had begun to come into the United 
States about 1800, the very year in 
which Goodyear was born. It had been 
recommended as a material for eras- 
ing pencil marks. 

Goodyear’s own start had been made 
in hardware. The firm of A. Good- 
year & Son, founded in Philadelphia 
in 1824, probably was the first domestic 
hardware store in America. Begin- 
ning well, the firm finally failed, leav- 
ing a mountain of bad debts. In 1830, 
young Charles refused to go through 
bankruptcy and thus sacrifice the right 
to some of the firm’s patents. Instead, 
when his creditors pressed him, he 
went to jail. There, while working 
away at a bench with his tools, he 
began his long series of experiments 
with rubber. 

Rubber shoemaking had already 
been tried. But the shoes would not 
stand changes in weather. Goodyear 
himself, after he got out of jail, filled 
the shelves of a little shop with rows 
of such shoes that attracted much at- 
tention in winter. But, when summer 
arrived, one July day was enough to 
make them a hopeless, smelly mess of 
dough. 

There had been great excitement 
over rubber. At first it had seemed 
a regular bonanza and, in New Eng- 
land, great factories had sprung up 
over night. But when the manufac- 
tured goods began to be thrown back 
upon the factories as worthless after 
the first heat, something like a panic 
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was precipitated. “Find out how to 
get around the difficulty,” a factory 
manager told Goodyear, ‘and you will 
make your fortune!” 

So Goodyear began his experiments, 
which were to last for years in his 
own tiny house, borrowing his wife’s 
rolling-pin to spread his various mix- 
tures on the outside of thin cloth. 
There must be, he felt, some way in 
which rubber could be cured, or tanned 
like leather. “I was blessed with ig- 
norance of the obstacles ahead,” he 
said later, “and I was encouraged by 
reflecting that what is hidden or un- 
known will most likely be discovered 
by the man who applies himself per- 
severingly.” 

Still deeply in debt, Goodyear tried 
all his friends for money. One would 
lend him $2, another $10—only to 
have all of it go for new experiments. 
At last the whole household depended 
upon what his wife could earn by spin- 
ning linen, but still he persisted in 
thinking he was right. 

One of Goodyear’s compounds was 
gum and magnesia. When this was 
boiled in lime-water, the surface of 
the rubber lost its stickiness, and 
Goodyear thought he had succeeded. 
He could make fair sheets of thin rub- 
ber that were such an advance that he 
was given medals, in 1835, by the 
American Institute. But he soon 
learned that if the new composition 
touched any acid it became as sticky 
as ever the next instant. 

One morning he was ornamenting a 
piece of rubber with bronze. To take 
off the extra bronze he touched the 
piece with aqua fortis, an impure ni- 
tric acid. Instantly, the piece turned 
black, whereupon he threw it away-— 
a bit of worthless scrap. But the look 
of it stuck in his memory. Two days 
later, he hunted for it. And then ‘e 
had his first real reward. Where the 
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aqua fortis had touched the rubber, 
all the stickiness was gone, leaving 
the surface fairly tanned. At once 
Goodyear followed up this clue, and in 
a few days he eas producing thin 
sheets, all cured."ODut of these he ma‘le 
aprons and table-cloths, which he 
printed in elaborate designs and for 
which he found a good sale. A certain 
William Ballard, of New York, came 
forward with a little money; the firm 
of Goodyear & Ballard was founde'l, 
and it looked as if all troubles were 
over. But the business panic of °36 
came along, wiping out Ballard, clos- 
ing the factory, and throwing Good- 
year into the street again. 

It was at this time that he had to 
pawn his umbrella with Cornelius 
Vanderbilt, the ferry-master, to get 
from Staten Island, where his plant 
was, to New York. He had not a cent 
in the world. 

The demand for rubber aprons fell 
off to nothing. Little by little, every- 
thing the Goodyear family owned was 
either sold or pawned to keep them 
barely alive. Yet their few remaining 
teacups were filled every night with 
mixtures of gum, set to stewing over 
any chance coals that might be left. 

“If it is to be done, it must be done 
and it will be done,’ Goodyear said. 

His aqua-fortis treatment was still 
worth something. With it, he began 
making more overshoes, and under it 
sold licenses to other manufacturers. 
But there was only a bare living in it. 


Charles drifted to New Haven in 
1837. There he met an old friend, 
Nathaniel Hayward. This Hayward 
said he had had a dream in which he 
had been told to mix sulphur with gum 
and set it out in the sun. When he 
awoke, he tried the plan and apparen!- 
ly succeeded. Out of the little he 
could scrape together, Goodyear 
bought Hayward’'s patent. Out of 
rubber sheets made in this way he 
made small articles. As long as the 
sheets were thin, all went well. But 
everything heavy that he made and 
sold, came back from his disgusted 
customers. Once more he went broke. 
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His wife went back to spinning, and 
his children could not stay in school. 
All his friends urged him to go back 
to hardware and make a decent living. 
But his own faith was as strong as 


ever, and he plunged into other experi- 
ments. 


And then, one night, standing in the 
kitchen with a group of his friends, 
he was boring them with his ever- 
lasting talk of rubber, even gesticulat- 
ing with a piece of it in his hand. He 
happened to hit the stove, and the 
stove happened, that night, to be hot. 
The piece he held was not melted, but 
charred. He stood, staring down at 
it. If the charring process could be 
stopped at the right point, the sticki- 
ness might disappear from the center, 
as Well as from the outer surface. 

Again he stayed up night after night, 
bending over the stove. Some of the 
rubber he made into a cap for himself. 
In fact, making rubber clothes for him- 
self had long been a habit with him. 
So much so, that it was said of him, 
to strangers who inquired: “If you 
see a man in a rubber coat, vest, stock, 
cap, and shoes, carrying a rubber 
purse-—without one cent in it—that’s 
Goodyear!” 

At last he was able to work in a plant 
where there were ovens that could be 
brought slowly up to a high heat and 
held there. And so, in 1841, he suc- 
ceeded. Gum, white lead, and sulphur, 
fused at heats around 270 degrees, gave 
him a product that was indifferent to 
heat or cold, always elastic and un- 
believably strong. It became known 
as ‘“vuleanized rubber,” after the 
mythological Vulcan toiling over his 
furnaces. The victory was won. 


Much has been learned about rubber 
since Goodyear’s day. But it is worth 
remembering what Daniel Webster 
said, in his argument to win a great 
case for Goodyear in the United Statas 
courts: “A new material has been 
introduced into the arts, nothing less 
than elastic metal. I say that there 
is not in the world a human being 
who can stand up and say that it is 
his invention, except the man sitting 
here—Charles Goodyear.” 
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GEORGE A, DORSEY (p. 323) is one of the most 

jects. His recent book, Why We Behave Like Human Be... = de a sensational 
record as a best seller in the non-fiction field. Mr 

Northwestern University, and the University of Chicago, and for 17 years he served as 
curator of the Field Museum of Natural History, in Chicago. 


ROBERT L. DUFFUS (p. 325), a free-lance journalist of New York, has drawn on 


the material collected by The Inquiry in writing his article on the origins of our preju- 
dices. * 


CORNELIA JAMES CANNON (p. 329) is a graduate of Radcliffe College, and the 
wife of Professor Walter B. Cannon of the Harvard Medical School. Mrs. Cannon is a. 
familiar contributor to the leading magazines, as an important essayist. ns 


HUGH A. STUDDERT KENNEDY (p. 335), England born, brother of the rector of 
St. Edmonds, Lombard Street, who is affectionately known as “Woodbine Willie;” was 
London correspondent of the Christian Science Monitor before coming to America—San 
Francisco—to live. He writes with facility on many subjects. 


WILLIAM LYON PHELPS (p. 337), popular literary critic, is Professor of English 
Literature at Yale University. Three volumes of his delightful “As I Like It” com- 
ments have now appeared in book form. 


WILL H. HAYS (p. 339), former Postmaster General, is president of the Motion 
Picture Producers and Distributors of America, Inc. 


ELIZABETH BENSON (p. 351) is only i2 years of age. She established a world’s 
record in the Binet-Simon Intelligence Test by scoring 214, the highest intelligence 
quotient ever recorded. By this and other tests, Elizabeth was rated (at the age of 
eight), as a “superior adult.” By another test—the Miller Mental Ability Test—at the 
same age—she qualified to be a teacher ir high-schools of Los Angeles. Incidentally, 
she will enter Bryn Mawr this autumn. Her precocity is so marked that critics have 
claimed that her literary work could not be genuine. A jury consisting of Owen Jchn- 
son, the novelist, Charles Hanson Towne, Editor of Harper’s Bazar and Guy Lowell, the 
well-known architect, recently made tests of Elizabeth’s ability at impromptu literary 
composition in the offices of Vanity Fair. The jury’s findings, after reading her essays 
on haphazard themes, suggested by themselves, were such as to bear out the conviction of 
the Editors of Vanity Fair, that Elizabeth Benson is an unquestionably authentic genius. 


HUBERT C, HERRING (p. 35S) is head of the social service activities of the Con- 
gregational church in the United States and a writer and lecturer of note. 


ELLSWORTH HUNTINGTON (p. 361) is research associate of Yale University; 
author of The Character of Races, and West of the Pacific; and an expert on natural 
selection and climate. 


STUART CHASE (p. 365) graduated from Harvard in 1910, later investigated the 
meat packers for the Federal Trade Commission, and now is connected with the Labor 
Bureau in New York City. 


GAMALIEL BRADFORD (p, 367) has given the greater part of his time for over a 
doren years to a project unique in literature: the creation of an extensive series of 
bicgraphical studies in American history. Book after book has added new groups of 
subjects to his gallery: Confederate Portraits, Union Portraits, Portraits of American 
Women, American Portraits 1875-1900, Damaged Souls, Wives. 


F. C. CALDWELL (p. 369) is head of the Department of Electrical Engineering at 
Ohio State University. 











































































DON’T LET GO! 


LIFT 


to trained usefulness the 35,000 orphans 
of the Near East whom you have been 
maintaining and who still need your help. 


On Golden Rule Sunday 


December 5 


Make a. generous offering to aid these Golden 
Rule children, the innocent victims of war 


President Coolidge says: 


“I regard International Golden Rule Sunday as a movement 
of much importance. The aid we may give out of our abundance 
to those less fortunately situated than we should be of great value 
in bringing about the application of the Golden Rule to the settle- 
—_ . misunderstandings among nations as well as among in- 

ividuals. 





----..-.--..9ponsorships at $100.00 
a year, payable 





$25.00 per month 





$10.00 per month 





$ 5.00 per month 





$ 1.00 per month 








$ — per month 











$ — Cash Gift 





For one year (unless 
cancelled by me) | 
will give to NEAR 
EAST RELIEF work 
the sum per month in- 
dicated by my (X) 








Fill out and mail to 


Near East Relief 
151 Fifth Avenue 
New York, N. ¥. 
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